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When You Install Northrop Looms 
You Buy the Experience 

Of the Users 

Of Over 400000 Looms 

Who Have for 30 years 

Met and Solved 

The Weaving Problems 

Of Practically Every Kind 

Of One-Shuttle Weave 

The Northrop Loom of Today 
Is the Result 

Think This Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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FAFNIR BEARING WITH 
LONG INNER RING 
GIVING FIRM SUPPORT ON 


GivinGe Positive Drive 


COLLAR 


FAFNIR 


Applications 
for 
Every Kind 
of 
Textile 
Machinery 
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RETAINING WIRE 


GREASE PLUG HOLE 
OR SEMI-ANNUAL LUBRICATION 


STANDARD QUALITY = 


7 


Ser Scatw 
LOCKING COLLAR 
To Swarr 


AND BEARING 


DOUBLE Box ExTreme Simp.iciry 
FITTING ALL OF CONSTRUCTION: NO 
KEEPING GREAS STANDARD FRAMES ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Box 
A similar construction is used in all Fafnir Transmission 
Equipment 


Six Major Economies With Easily-Installed 
Fafnir Hanger Boxes 


The economies given below are available to every plant, for Faf- 
nir Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes are not only used in new plants but 
by fitting all standard frames can replace plain bearings in all 
plants. 


These major economies are: 


15 per cent and upwards in power saving. 
Greatly reduced maintenance expense. 
Small lubrication costs. 

Elimination of dripping oil. 

Reduction of fire hazard. 

Increased life with minimum attention. 


OV 99 PO 


We can give names of actual plants where these economies are 
being made. Write for them. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


Makers of high grade ball bearings— 
the most complete line of types and sizes in America 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. S. Shirley A. G. Laughridge 
120 Bourbon St. P. O. Box 1847 
New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. 
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MAGRATH CLUTCH 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 
sold exclusively 
by the 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


CLUTCH SPRING ) SPRING CONTAINER 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE, CLEAN 


This clutch is easily substituted for either Thompson clutch or 
Cone clutch. Assures maximum quantity of yarn on bobbins. All 
bobbins can be uniformly seated, with a full traverse resulting. 


Does not cut bobbins 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

Please put the Magrath Clutch, @ 25 cents 

a clutch without whorl, or 35 cents a clutch 


with whorl, on the 10 (ten) sample spindles 
which we are forwarding. 


Check 
Money Order 


NOW! 
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GALLOPONT COLORS 


(Patent Applied For) 


gy series of dyestuffs, prepared for the tex- 
tile printing industry, offers most brilliant 
shades in-a wide and complete range of colors. 


Combining simplicity of application and uniform- 
ity of results, they should commend themselves 
quickly to the consumer seeking these essential 
features. 


The Gallopont Colors offer the following outstand- 
ing advantages: 


1. Ease of application. 

2. No mordants required. 

3. Steaming unnecessary. 

4. Whites are left exceptionally 
clean. 


In light shades particularly, the Gallopont colors 
are characterized by uniformity and extreme 
brilliancy. 


Literature, samples and technical assistance are 
offered to the textile printing industry. 


FE. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


4 
LPS 
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Warp Mercerizers—with Hyatt bearings on all top 
rolls and on the submerged rolls in the caustic tank 
and boiling out box 


Hyatt Roller Bearings give valuable service 
in many textile installations 


HE illustrations of Hyatt 

roller bearing installations 
show only a few of the uses for 
these modern anti-friction bear- 
ings in textile mills. There are 
Hyatt bearings for practically all 
classes of textile machinery and 
Hyatt equipped machines are in 
use throughout the United States 
on the and in several foreign countries. Broad Sheeting Looms—with Hyatt 


crank, cam and rocker shafts. There 


of these Et bearings on crank ig 
are thousands of these Hyatt equippe . : . Th are many of these yatt 
looms in operation Write us for information on ap- ned looms in operation 


plying Hyatt bearings to the 
machinery in which you are 
interested. 


A copy of the Hyatt Textile 
. Bulletin will be furnished 
on request. It contains de- 

signs, photographs of installa- 
tions and other information 
of interest. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Twisters —with Hyatt bearings on the WORCESTER NEWARK CHARLOTTE Spinning Frames~with Hyatt bear- 

cylinder shafts Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco ings on the cylinder shafts 
Chicago Pittsburgh Cleveland Milwaukee 


= 
Washers—with Hyatt bearings on the Worsted Card—with Hyatt bearings Replacement box for dye pad_rolls 
top and bottom rolls. Note the sim- on main and breast cylinders. Hyatt equipped with Hyatt bearings. These 
plicity of the mounting bearings are also used successfully on boxes may be obtained complete as 


cotton cards shown 
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industrial and commercial establishments and all 

the industrial villages, housing developments, 
educational and institutional buildings designed 
and built under the supervision of J. E. Sirrine 
Company were assembled in one place, they would 
form a city that would rank twentieth in size, tenth 
in value of manufactures and first in the produc- 
tion of textiles. 


[ ALL the mills, factories, warehouses and other 


It would have nearly a thousand manufacturin 
enterprises; malbbuile homes for executives an 
operatives; miles of well-paved,tree-bordered streets, 
with water supply and sewerage systems, adequate 
to care for the domestic, industrial and municipal 
needs of this great community. It would have parks, 
playgrounds and institutional buildings for every 
purpose. It would have steam and hydro-electric 
plants. It would have docking facilities for deep- 
draft, ocean going steamers; it would have ware- 
houses, cold storage and refrigeration plants, laum- 
dries, garages, stores, hotels, office buildings, movin 
picture theatres and churches. In fact it would la 
no essential for such a municipality and would in- 
clude more than twenty-five kinds of industry. 


Such is the breadth of the work done by this organ- 
ization of Engineers. Perhaps this wealth of expe- 
rience would be of assistance in your plans for a new 
factory, for changes or extensions to an existing 
plant, for a municipal development, or any one of 
the large or quite small projects where the Engineer’s 
guidance may contribute to economies of money, 
time and health. If so, it will be worth your wh 

to write for a copy of “Factories for the Future.” 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville 627 Tenn. Elec. Power Bldg., 
South Carolina Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Dyed 


HE problem of explaining the 
reason for colors fading is an 
extremely complicated one, and the- 
ories of a very varied type have 
been put forward to explain the 
actions taking place when dyestuffs 
and other colored bodies succumb 
to light exposure. Some of the in- 
vestigators have sought oxidation as 
a means of explaining the phenom- 
enon, others have put forward re- 
duction as a cause. Many years ago 
one research worker suggested that 
enzymes were the cause of fading: 
Moisture has been assigned as the 
crucial agent and many other 
causes of a more or less compli- 
‘ated nature have found workers 
espousing hteir claims. Now some 
of these agents may have an effect— 
indeed some of them doubtless often 
have a controlling influence in 
causing a color to fade, but no one 
reason can be put forward as al- 
ways being the cause of the fading 
influence at work. 

This must be apparent when we 
consider the different degree of 
fastness of such colors as indigo on 
wool and cotton and the case of 
varying fastness of some of the 
jireet cotton colors on these two 
libres or again the excellent fast- 
ess properties of some of the basic 
dyes on acetate silk as compared 
With the looseness of the whole 
-erles generally on, say wool, or still 
‘urther, the good properties which 
~ome dyes show when they are not 
iyed but merely exposed on glass 
o the atmosphere and sunlight. 

The reason for the faulty deduc- 
ions which have been made and the 
-eneral unsatisfactory nature of 
‘any of the theories put forward 
ppears to be that some of them 
iave only explained a portion of 
ding action and the workers con- 
erned have sought to explain the 
vhole of fading phenomena by 
‘ne chemical action, which doubt- 
Ss actually did take place in a few 
nstances. 

Fading Capacity. 

A point of great importance as 
egards the fading capacity of a 
‘'yestuff is the type of light to 
hich a color is exposed. We have 
‘lready seen that there are so- 
‘alled rapid methods for determin- 
Ng the light fastness of a dye shade 
LO the action of certain types of 
‘rifieial lights of great power. It 
Nas been pointed out, however, that 
‘he rate of fading of a dyestuff is 
ifeeted by the type of light to 


which a color is exposed. Indeed 
this is such an important matter 
that a color may “go” when exposed 
to the action of direct sunlight and 
in a few cases it has been known 
to return to some extent when re- 
exposed to the action of diffused 
daylight. The ease of indigo dyed 
on wool is of interest in this re- 
spect. When exposed to the action 
of the dircet rays of the run we find 
that, with all its renowned fastness, 
it suffers a little under this influ- 
ence, but if such a faded indigo 
dyeing is kept in the dark for a time 
it is found that the depth of the 
shade has returned to its original 
state. 

Now this peculiarity of the fading 
of some colors rather than being an 
added difficulty is of use in helping 
us to explain the phenomena. It 
does appear, however, as if we have 
still some way to go before we have 
a satisfactory method at hand for 
the rapid determination of the fast- 
ness of a color to sunlight, useful 
and ingenious as some of the ap- 
paratus on the market may be. We 
shall, however, have to reproduce 
still more accurately the exact ef- 
feet of direct sunlight before we 
have attained an entirely suitable 
substitute. The importance of this 
point was stressed by Gebhard some 
years ago in the Farber Zeitung, 
when he put forward the idea that 
in order to reproduce the action of 
sunlight we should have to hawe 
two types of light, one of which 
had rays of short wave length and 
the other long-waved rays. He 
added that there was no source of 
artificial light, the waves of which 
were sufficiently intense in the visi- 
ble and invisible parts of the spec- 
trum. 


Changing Color. 

W. Harrison, in the Journal of the 
Society of Dyers and Colorists, in 
1911, objected that this method 
would not be satisfactory, in that 
different lights had a varied effect 
on dyed shades. He has shown that 
the vat dyestuff Flavanmthrene was 
very rapidly turned green when 
exposed to the action of a very 
strong ultra-violet light and that it 
returned to its well-known yellow 
color when taken away from the 
influence of this light. Where the 
intensity of the light was less there 
was no effect on the dyed shade, 
quite apart from the length of time 
of exposure. In 1912 in the same 
journal (p. 225) this investigator 


gave a further interesting example 
in the cases of the four dyestuffs, 
Chrysophenine, Cotton Yellow, Thi- 
oflavine and Auramine, which show- 
ed under exposure to the light of a 
small lamp a similar degree of fast- 
ness to each other, while with a 
light of high intensity Thioflavine 
and Auramine gave results of supe- 
rior fastness to those shown by the 
other two colors, Chryssophenine 
and Cotton Yellow. As is well 
known, these dyestuffs have a vary- 
ing.degree of fastness and the re- 
sults obtained above are exactly the 
opposite to what are given under 
the usual exposure to sunlight. 

~ Harrison confirmed the results of 
Walther and Scheurer, who, at dif- 
ferent times a few years before 
Harrison’s researches, had shown 
that the results given by exposure 
of shades under the mercury light 
were by no means the same as those 
obtained with sunlight. 


In a recent issue of the Journal of 
the Textile Institute, P. W. Cunliffe 
suggests that the radiation of the 
carbon are, which gives a contin- 
uous spectrum, may possibly be 
capable of modification to resemble 
sunlight, but that on the contrary 
the radiation of the mercury arc 
gives a line spectrum, and many of 
the wave-lengths present in sun- 
light are absent. It is those rays of 
light which are absorbed by the 
dyestuff which are the cause of the 
reactions taking place when the 
color fades. If, therefore, those rays 
are not present in the light to which 
a color is exposed the color will not 
fade. The first cause must be pres- 
ent whether the later chemical ac- 
tions such as oxidation, reduction, 
etc., take place or not. 


Light-Rays and Intra-Molecular 
Vibration. 


As we proceed with the matter it 
will be seen that light itself is not 
the cause of fading, but the light 
‘ays may set up intra-molecular 
vibration in the dyestuff particles, 
which (according to K. Gebhard) 
may produce the loosening of cer- 
tain valencies with a condition of 
greater re-activity. It is well known 
that light can produce an intra- 
molecular change in the color-mole- 
cule, as is seen in the change from 
ortho-nitro-benzaldehyde into ortho- 
nitroso-benzoic acid. This theory 
may explain certain reactions tak- 
ing place in the fading of some 
colors. The case of Malachite Green 


has been instanced, and this, in so- 
lution, may be decolorized by ex- 
posure to the rays of an arc light 
and the color may be re-obtained by 
exposing again to sunlight. 
Absorption of Light-Rays. 

In the Farber Zeitung in 1917, 
Marschall stated that whenever a 
dyestuff is affected by light the 
cause is to be found in the absorp- 
tion of a part of the light-rays by 
the dye, resulting in an oscillation 
of the molecule. If a dyestuff is to 
be fast to light it must have stabil- 
ity in its molecule, and its molecule 
must be capable of absorbing light- 
waves of large amplitude and of 
being set in strong vibration by this 
absorption, but without destructive 
action. Where there are dyestuffs 
possessing large molecules of simple 
symmetrical structure, without side- 
chains of a reactive nature, these 
necessary conditions are satisfied. 

In the case of such colors dyed on 
to the fibre the size of the molecule 
is by that dyeing or chemical inter- 
action increased in size, and the 
fastness of the color is thereby in- 
creased. There is generally admit- 
ted to be a difference in the phe- 
nomenon taking place when wool is 
dyed as compared with that seen 
when cotton materials are dyed. 
The former is more generally ac- 
cepted as a chemical reaction while 
the dyeing of cotton is commonly 
held to be of a physical nature and 
in the deductions of Marschall this 
is evidently borne in mind, and the 
infer-action between the dyestuff 
molecule and the fibre is held to 
give naturally an increase in the 
size of the molecule with conse- 
quent greater fastness, but the 
dyeing of cotton being of a physicz: 
character, the size of the dyestulf 
molecule is not increased in dimen- 
sion and there is no stabilizing ac- 
tion, and other methods have tu be 
adopted for making the color fast 
by suitable after-treatment. There 
may be other theories to take into 
account regarding this point, al- 
though this view of the cause of 
increased fastness by after-treat- 
ment is a most interesting one. 

An Electron Theory. 

If may be of interest here to refer 
again to Harrison's paper in the 
Journal of the Society of Dyers and 
Colorists in 1912, where he put for- 
ward his electron theory and stated 
that “Since all those rays which are 
absorbed can produce chemical re- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Development the Spinning Frame 


(Continued from last Week.) 


In Textile Texts, published by the 
Draper Corporation, it is stated thal 
the first separator was invented by 
Haythorn in 1868 (figure 28). It 
would be more correct to say thai 
the first patent on a flat separator 
issued in the United States was 
granted to him, His separator was 
mounted on pivots in such a man- 
ner as to be swung out of the way 
for doffing. 

Although the circular separator !s 
ideal, as ils corresponds to the form 
of the balloon, the flat separator 
has come into general use because 
of its convenience in doffing. 

Thread Guides. 

The first complete spinning frame 
aescribed in a patent—that of Ark- 
wright, in 1769—showed an attemp! 
at a thread board or thread guide. 
Arkwright simply used a wire iocat- 


By Robert E. Naumburg, Head of Research Dept. Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Paper Presented Before. American Society of Chemical Engineers. 
Cuts Loaned Through Courtesy Mechanical Engineer. 


thread board (figure 29) consisted of 
a hinged wooden block and an ey? 
to guide the thread. The hinge, of 
course, allowed the thread board io 
be tipped back for doffing. A lip 
or hump was formed in the wood 
lo keep the lint away from the 
hoard. 


The original thread boards were 
made of wood, and it is interesting 
io note, that although many have 
heen made of cast iron or pressed 
steel for a number of years, the 
word “board” still persists. 


In 1890 a patent was granted to 
(Charles Burt and Albert D. Davol, of 
Taunton, ‘Mas., on a thread board 
figure 30), having a slot allowing 
adjustment sideways, and a mov- 


{Qa 
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Fig. 29—Thread Board Invented by Pearl, 1871. 


ed above his spindles and running 
parallel to the spindle rail. Although 
this was crude, it served its pur- 
pose. However, it was not suffi- 
ciently accurate for later develop- 
ments. With increased speeds if 
was found necessary to restrain the 
ballooning and hold the yarn in line 
with the axis of the spindle. 
Referring once to the cap spinning 
frame Of Charles Danforth of 1830 
figure i141), we find individual ad- 
justable boards with holes in them 
‘for the yarn to pass through. These 
were the first adjustable thread 
guides of which we have any record. 
Patents on thread boards were 
granted in England as far back as 
1841. In 1871 a patent was granted 
lo Oliver Pearl of Lawrence, Mass.., 
on an “Improvement in Guide 
Boards for Spinning Machines.” He 
was probably better known on ac- 
count of a spindle which he devel- 
oped and which bears his name This 


able thread eye held by a set screw 
which allowed adjustment in and 
out. This thread board was appar- 
ently made of cast iron. The pur- 
pose of the adjustment, of course, 
was to allow the thread guide to be 
placed in exact alignment with the 
axis of the spindle. 

In 1901, L. T. Houghton, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., patented the first 
pressed-steel thread board (Figure 
31). It had its back curled up to 
form a hinge and its sides bent 
down. to act as stops. 

Weighing Devices 

In Arkwright’s patent (Figure 3) 
the top rolls are held down by 
weights acting through a series of 
ropes and pulleys. 

In 1859 a patent was granted to 
Noah E. Hale, of Nashua, N. H., 
which showed (Figure 32) a system 
of levers for applying weight to the 
top rolls, and also a method of re- 
lieving the weight when desired. 


Although various systems of self- 
weighted top rolls have been at- 
tempted, the pressure on the top 
front rolls of a spinning frame is 
still obtained by means of weights 
and levers. 

Clearers and Scavenger Rolls. 

The use of clearers seems so sim- 
ple that they were probably adopt- 
ed in some form long ago. How- 
ever, they are not shown in the 
early patents, and in 1868 a patent 
was granted to Daniel Crowley, of 
Philadelphia, on clearers for draw- 
ing rollers (Figure 33). It contains 
the following simple claim which 
would indicate that there were not 
many patents on this subject in the 
Patent Office: 


Spindles. 

We may classify spindles in tw 
main divisions: the two rail type 
in which spindles are supported by, 
two rails, and the one-rail type, i: 
which spindles are supported by, 
one rail only. 

Referring once more to the illus 
tration of the spinning wheel, (Fig 
ure 2), we find the spindle support. 
ed at both ends. This makes it awk 
ward to remove the flier and spoo! 

Arkwright’s frame, in Figure 
used a cantilever construction, sup- 
porting the spindle only from below 
but with the two rails quite a dis 
tance apart. This construction made 
it easier to remove the flier ani 
spool. However, the warping of the 
frame, which was then wood, 
brought the spindles out of line 
More satisfactory results were ob- 
tained when a spindle was built as 


Fig. 30—Adjustable Thread Board Invented by Burt and 
Davol, 1890. 


“What I claim as my invention and 
desire to secure by Letters Patent 
is—The combination of clearers 
BB, constructed as described, with 
the rollers AA, substantially as and 
for the purpose herein specified”. 
The scavenger roll, d, located un- 
der the bottom front roll of the 
spinning, is shown in the patent to 
John C. Dodge, of Dodgeville, Mass., 
granted in 1850 (Figure 34). Un- 
like our present scavenger roll, 
which is driven by frictional con- 
tact with the bottom front roll, this 
patent shows a positively driven 
scavenger roll. The purpose and 
function, however, are the same. 


a complete unit and supported ' 
one rail only. 

People connected with the tex' ° 
industry often speak of the “Ra- 
beth spindle” when referring to 4'' 
modern spindle. Rabbeth is oft:! 
given credit for having invented a!’ 
or all of the following: 

1. The spindle supported by 
rail instead of two. 

2. An oil bath in which the sp!" 
die blade runs. 

3. The sleeve whirl which exten 
down over the base and brings '''° 
band pull in line with the upp’ 
bearing. 

4. The yielding bolster, allow!" 
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lateral movement and providing 
both the side support and step sup- 
port for the spindle blade. 

From a study of the patents it 
will be seen that Rabbeth was not 
the first inventor of the first three 
items, and was responsible for only 
an improvement in the fourth. 

Thus in 1857 a British patent 
was granted to David Cheetam, a 
machinist of Rochdale, England, on 
a spindle supported by, or rather 


A 
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built into, one rail (Figure 35). 
Cheetham did not use a loose bol- 
ster but a stationary bushing as an 
upper bearing and an adjustable 
screw for a bottom or step bearing. 
The latter is similar to the arrange- 
ment used on Draper spindles of the 
present day. 

In 1860 a United States patent was 
granted to Erastus N. Steere, of 
Providence. Unlike Cheetham’s 


spindle, it was removable and was 


held in the spindle rail by means 
of a set screw. This was a com- 
pletely self-contained spindle sup- 
ported by one rail only. Steere was 
mainly interested in a methods of 
oiling his spindle, which was made 
to run in an oil bath (Figure 36). 
His spindle had a reservoir, and an 
opening to pour in the oil and an- 
other opening to allow the air to 
escape. There was also a cover over 
the oil hole. The spindle blade 


was supported at the top by a fixed 
bushing and at the bottom by a fix- 
ed step . The step was made high 
enough in the center to allow dirt 
and sediment to collect below it. 
The latter feature has been claimed 
by a number of later inventors. 
1868 a patent was granted to John 
E. Atwood, of Mansfield, Mass. This 
patent (Figure 37), very clearly 
shows the sleeve whirl which 
brought the pull of the driving band 


Fig. 3i—Houghton’s Pressed-Steel Thread Board, 1901. 
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Fig. 34—Dodge’s Scavenger Roll, 1850 


Fig. 33—Crowley’s Clearers for Drawing Rollers, 1868. 


Fig. 35 Cheet- 
ham’s Patent for 
a Spindle Built 
into One Rail, 


18957. Fig. 36—Steere’s Self-Containing Spindle, 1860 


9 
Fig. 39__Hale’s Weighting Device, 1859 
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in line with the upper spindle bear- 
ing. Atwood was not only the in- 
ventor of the sleeve whirl, but he 
was also the first to use an oil spout 
on a self-contained spindle. 


The patent granted to Francis J. 
Rabbeth, of Llion, N. Y.. and John 
K. Atwood, dated April 2, 1867, ten 
years after the patent to Cheetam 
and seven years after the patent. to 
Steere, is for a “self-oiling spindle.” 
The description and claims are lim 
ited to the oiling features. As shown 
in Figure 38, there is an oil reser- 
voir, and also a channel leading into 
the interior of the base. There is 
no question that the spindle ran in 
a bath of oil, as did the Cheetham 


and Steere spindles. There is no 
question that the spindle is sup- 


Fig. 37 
Atwood’s Sleeve 


Whirl, Bringing 
Pull of the Driv- 
ing Band in Line 
with Upper Spin- 
dle Bearing, 1866. 


ported on one rail only, as were 
the Cheetham and Steere spindles. 
This feature is not claimed, in fact 
it is not even mentioned, in ths 
Rabbeth and Atwood patent. 

It is interesting to note that the 
motive (as revealed by the patents) 
which caused Cheetham, and then 
Steere, and finally Rabbeth and At- 
wood to use a single-rail spindle 
was the fact that a one-piece base 
furnished an oiltight housing for 
the spindle to run in. This saved 
labor in oiling the spindle. Increas- 
ed speed was not menteioned in any 
of these early patents. 

Although the original patents of 
Rabbeth and Atwood was granted 
in 1867, their spindle was not intro- 
duced until 1871 or 1872. In the 
meantime a patent was granted in 
1870 to Oliver Pearl, overseer at the 
Atlantic Mills in Lawrence, Mass. 
See Figure 39. 

“He concieved that the power re- 
quired by a spindle could be reduc- 
ed by cutting off a part of the spin- 
dle above the bolster bearing, and 
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chambering out the bobbin to make 
it lighter, while the ‘balance of the 
spindle’ was preserved by cutting 
off weight and length from its lower 
end. This shortening of the spin- 
die brought the bearing closer to- 
gether, and enabled a spindle of less 
diameter at the bearings to be used 
and thus a substantial amount of 
power was saved.’a 

The Pearl spindle was of the old 
two-rail type. 

‘The weight of the spindle was 
reduced from 12 or 13 ounces, and 
the bobbin from 1% ounces to half 
an ounce, saving one third the pow- 
er to drive the spinning in a mill, 
or one-sixth of the whole power 
power required in the manufac- 

The next important improvement 
was the Sawyer spindle (Figure 40.) 

“In 1871 an invention in spindle 
was patented by Mr. Jacob H. Saw- 


yer, then Agent of the Appleton 
Mills at Lowell, which entirely re- 
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Fig. 38—Rabbeth and Atwood’s 
Spindle, 1867 


volutionized spinning, and was one 
of the most important inventions of 
the time. He conceived the idea of 
chambering out the bottom of the 
bobbin, and carrying the bolster up 
inside, thus supporting the load 
which the spindle had to carry near 
its center. This change in the sup- 
port of the spindle enabled it to be 
greatly reduced in weight and di- 
ameter of bearings, and the saving 
in power was enormous.” 

“The steadiness of running was 
also materially increased by the lo- 
cation of the upper bearing, and 
this enabled the speed of rotation to 
be increased also.”a 

Although the Sawyer spindle was 
of the two-rail type, the later de- 
velopment called the Rabbeth-Saw- 
yer, combining the features of both, 

a History of Spindles, by Wm. F. 
Draper. Proc. N.E.C.M.A., vol. 50 pp. 
23-24. 

b Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ap- 
plied Mechanics, 1882, vol. 1, pp. 
402-408. 


was again of the one-rail type. Af- 
ter the Sawyer spindle, the two-rail 


type practically disappeared, and 
Li 
Fig. 39—Pearl Spindle, 1870, in 


which Power was Reduced by Cut- 
ting Off a Part of the Spindle above 
the Bolster Bearing. 


has never 
use. 
On May 14, 1867, a patent was 


returned into general 
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granted to Charles R. Tompkins, of 
Rochester, N. Y. (Figure 41), show- 
ing a loose bolster having projec- 
tions to prevent it from revolving. 
The step, however, was separate 
and adjustable. 


(Continued Next Week) 
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Fig. 41—Tompkins Spindle, 1867: 
Loose Bolster with Projections to 
Prevent it From Revolving. 
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Fig. 40—Sawyer Spindle, 1871; Bottom of Bobbin is Cham- 
bered Out and Bolster is Carried Up Inside. 
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AMERICAN TEXTILE CO. E. L. McClain, 
- 
Atco, Georgia = . ‘ | Chairman Executive Com. 


“You Were Very Conservative in Your Claims 
As to What ParkSpray Humidifiers Accomplish” 


Weight of finisher 
picker lap—decreased 


Twist gears—two 
teeth less 


Front Rolls Speeded 
up 5 to 6 turns 


Spinner can run one 
more side 


Looms Speeded up 6 
picks. Production 
increased about 5% 


‘Parks- Cramer Company 


Fitchburg 


When you made us a proposition in early 1921 to 
equip our mill with your system of high-duty humidifier, 
we could not help but feel that some of the claims you 
mede for the system were rather greater than we could 
hope to realize. However, efter using this system for 
better than two years it is our frank belief that you 
were very conservative in your claims as to whet this 
system would accomplish for us. We have endeavored to 
operate the system in accordance with your directions 


end heve been very much pleased with the operation and 
results. 


Another favorable feature of your service which 
we think mille generally appreciate, is the system of 
inspections which you make. These inspections have been 
very helpful to us in that you have assisted us materially 
in the proper operation of the system thereby giving us 
mexiwum beneficial results. 


Very truly, 


The American Textile Company, 


ineers 
rial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Boston Charlotte 
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And Now Comes Cotton 


| 

| 

| 

| Chicago has risen to the indisputable 
position of Farm Capital of the Nation. 
| It is the grain hut of the world. Four 
| hundred million bushels of grain flow 
| into into this center annually. 

| 


For years it has been the central live- 
stock and provision market of America. 


And now comes Cotton. 


Forging a new link between the North 
and the South, the Chicago Board of 
Trade on December 1 launched the third 
great cotton exchange of the United 
States. 


| 

| 

| 

| The Chicago Futures contract is based 

| on Texas or Western Cotton. Houston 

and Galveston are the joint point of 

| delivery. This is the greatest cotton 

| exporting point in the world where 

ample warehouse facilities exist. 

| Chicago’s market, functioning under 

the U.S. Cotton Futures Act, will broad- 

| en the interest in that commodity, thus 

creating a more liquid market to the 
advantage of farmers and spot cotton 

| merchants. 


Chicago quotations, resting on values 
at Houston and Galveston, represent 
world values for cotton. 


A study of the Chicago Cotton contract 


will clearly indicate the advantages 
offered. 


| 

| Minimum contract is 100 bales. Trading 

| hours 9 to 2, except on Saturday when mar- 

| ket closes at 11. Commissions are the same 
as New York and New Orleans. Quotations 
are in cents and hundredths of a cent a 
pound. Fluctuations limited to 200 points in 
one day. Total warehouse capacity exceeds 
1,500,000 bales. Large stocks always on hand 
at Houston-Galveston basin serve as protec- 
tion for both buyer and seller. Handling 
charges compare favorably with other Amer- 


THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 
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Analysis of Cotton Situation 


HE May position in New York 
represents a characteristic pic- 
ture of the cotton futures situa- 
tion,” states Bernard Gelles, man- 
ager of the cotton department of 
W. R. Grace & Co. “At the present 
time, May futures are quoted at 
23.85, which equals about 22% in 
interior Texas and 22% in Georgia; 
yet in neither States can middling 
%-inch be purchased at these fig- 
ures. In fact, nowhere in the South 
is spot cotton procurable at such 
prices. Consequently, it would seem 
at first glance that May futures rep- 
resent the cheapest American cotton 
today. Careful analysis will prove, 
however, that it does only on paper 
but not commercially. The New 
York stock consists of 173,000 bales, 
of which 163,000 bales have been 
inspected and classed. The issuance 
of about 120,000 notices is significant 
and deserves special attention. A 
careful study of the situation will 
disclose that the New York stock 
consists mostly of soft and wasty 
cotton, which, while classed and re- 
classed by Government experts as 
%-inch staple, nevertheless cannot 
be termed as such from a spinner's 
point of view, because of its char- 
acter and weak body; length and 
spinning value are two distinct 
matters, and cannot be interchang- 
ed. In addition to this there is no 
high densify compress in New York 
whith would enable exporters to 
press cotton into high density and 
patch it for export. The take-up 
charges, as well as the f.o.b. ship 
charges are still high compared to 
those prevailing in Galveston; and 
so the old problem of Southern de- 
livery on New York contract is 
again suggesting itself, particularly 
at this time when spot cotton is 
commanding such high premiums 
in the South and 120 odd thousand 
bales are going begging in New 

York. 

Basis. 


“A most startling contrast to the 
comparatively cheap futures is the 
basis for spots of medium length. 
Last September witnessed on the 
Havre Bourse offers of Texas ship- 
pers for strict middling, Texas, 28- 
29 m-m staple at anywhere from 
280 to 310 points on. Havre mer- 
chants were not keen on buying, 
even at these figures; today the 
very same quality is selling at 480 
to 500 points on, or at an advance 
of 200 points. The same situation 
applies to domestic length. 1 1-16 
staple which early in the season 
sold at 150 to 175 points on, is sell- 
ing today at 325 to 375 on and even 
at these premiums it is extremely 
difficult to find correct 1 1-16. This 
substantial advance in the basis is 
to be found in the fact that many 
shippers have sold the basis short 
for shipments beginning in August 
last year and May-June this year, 
and as a consequence had to be on 
the defensive throughout the entire 
season and pay the asked price in 
order to fill their commitments. 
Certainly this has been the highest 
basis-season for a crop. which 
yielded 13,631,000 bales; neverthe- 
less, it may quite easily happen that 
the coming season will show a simi- 


lar situation, particularly if mer- 
chants and shippers will pursue the 
same policy. 

Long Staples. 

“The long staple situation is quite 
acute; stocks are small and desir- 
able; 1% inch to 1 5-16 inch cotton 
is very searce. Relief can only be 
expected from the new crop which 
will not be available before Sep- 
tember or October and therefore il 
is quite likely that the premium for 
desirable 1 3-16 inch and particu- 
larly 1% inch cotton will continue 
to advance especially for spots or 
nearby deliveries. 

Egyptians. 

“The fluctuation in the Egyptian 
future market in Liverpool has 
been phenomenal. Erratic varia- 
tions of 2 cents per pound were the 
order of the day during the pas! 
three weeks. Speculative liquida- 
tions are the cause for these extra- 
ordinary fluctuations and according 
to our advices from Alexandria, al! 
indications point that Sakellaridis 
will continue to maintain its sub- 
stantial premium, particularly be- 
cause new crop cotton will not be 
available before five months. The 
present quotations for Saks of new 
crop cotton for September ship- 
ment are still very much above 
spinners’ ideas and very little busi- 
ness has been actually transacted of 
late. 

Mitafifi. 


“Mitafifi will probably be used as 
a substitute for Saks in no smal! 
degree, particularly as it is so much 
cheaper than Sakellaridis and be- 
cause of Peruvian new crop cotton 
being available for May-June ship- 
ment, whereas Saks cannot be o!- 
fered before late September ship- 
ment. Again, Liverpool “Good,” our 
type Bell, is quoted at 45 cents pe: 
pound, for May-June shipmen'. 
whereas Sakellaridis commands 6! 
cents per pound for a similar qua!- 
ity and for September. shipmen' 
Of course, Sakellaridis variety is 0! 
a Slightly better staple, neverthe- 
less, the difference in price is a! 
tracting the attention of many 
spinners, particularly in Liverpoo 

Tanguis. 

“In view of the tightness in th 
long staple situation in Mississip) 
and Carolina, Tanguis is coming ' 
the forefront. Quite a large bus' 
ness has been done lately with Lan 
cashire, and also some of our do 
mestic mills are getting intereste 
in this variety. New crop shipmen! 
of Tanguis can be bought at 1 cen 
to 2 cents under American stap!e- 
of the same grade and length fo 
May-June-July shipment. Conside: 
ing that Mississippi and Carolin 
staples will not be available befor: 
September-October shipment, it i- 
obvious that Tanguis will be use: 
in large quantities to fill the gap, a> 
a result of the searcity of long sta- 
ple cotton. 

Full Rough. 


“IT have just recently returne 
from Peru and can say authorita- 
tively that there will be very little 
Full Rough cotton grown during the 
coming season. Large hacienda- 
have practically discontinued the 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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F thoughts of fire hazard are keeping your 
mind from your business, take this oppor- 
tunity to learn more about New England 

Factory Mutual Insurance. It is more than 

insurance; it is insurance plus practical im- 

munity from fire. 


Over seven billion dollars’ worth of New 
England Factory Mutual Insurance is proof 
that the majority of factory owners know the 
value of immunity from fire. You need the 
benefit of the fire prevention experience ac- 
cumulated by this association in 89 years of 
practical engineering research. 
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The better class of industrial properties are 
eligible for membership. We invite you to 
call in our Southern representative to give 
you information concerning qualifications for 
membership. 


ty, 


Insurance Company 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


~ 


Southern Representative 
G. H. STEUART 


2123 Greenway Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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It’s more than Insurance 
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N weaving viscose the warp, wher- 

ever possible, should be mounted 
in the loom so that the threads form 
a direct line from the warp beam 
through the healds without passing 
over the back rest. If, however, if 
is found necessary to use a back 
rest, it should be a circular beam 
which will rotate freely with the 
movement of the warp as it passes 
over it, and thus avoid friction. For 
plain weaves the warp line, when 
the shed is crossing, should be hor- 
izontal from the front breast beam 
to the warp beam. The warp line 
for satins or similar weaves when 
woven face down should be slightly 
higher at the back in order to throw 
the main weaving strain on the 
bottom shed, which forms the bulk 
of the warp, and thus ease the 
strain on the top shed when the 
threads in the top shed are lifting. 

When beam sized viscose is used 
in conjunction with another fibre in 
the warp, the viscose portion should 
be lightly tensioned; but the warp 
yarn which is weaving with it 
should be well tensioned, because, 
as previously explained, the stretch 
given to the viscose thread during 
beam. sizing recovers itself when 
passing through the dyeing process. 
Consequently, unless the viscose 
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warp is weaving slack and.the warp 
yarn which is weaving with it tight, 
the contraction which takes place 
in the dyeing will cause the viscose 
warp threads to have a strained 
appearance in the cloth. In fancy 
stripes, were only a few viscose 
threads are used in the warp, and 
where a raised or lofted effect is 
required in the weave or figure, it 
is sometimes advisable to use hank 
sized yarn in the stripes, owing to 
the fact that with hank sized vis- 
cose little or no contraction takes 
place in the dyeing process. 

Wire healds, knitted top and bot- 
tom, are found to be suitable for 
weaving viscose warps. Unknitted 
wire healds, the wires of which 
slide freely in the heald frame, are 
more suitable for stripes and fancy 
effects, because when one design is 
completed and another required the 
draft or pattern can be readily 
changed without the necessity of 
having to reknit the healds. Wire 
healds should be inspected before 
using to ensure that they are free 
from roughness, solder, or other 
projections that would fray or 
damage the warp threads. The 
heald eyes should be no larger than 
is necessary, and shaped so that 
they offer as little friction as possi- 


ble during the “crossing” of the 
warp threads. In striped warps, 
where spring undermotions are 
used, it is not advisable to make the 
springs too strong on those healds 
where the viscose is lifting, but 
only of sufficient strength to make 
a clear open shed. If the springs 
are too strong the wire healds are 
liable to “lock” or become too rigid 
and thus cause friction and break- 
ages in the warp. 

In weaving delicate viscose warps 
it is advisable to use a “false back 
heald” in place of the usual “lease 
rods.” A “false back heald” is a 
mock leish heald without eyes, 
which performs the same function 
as ““‘lease rods’—i. e., divides the 
warp threads and enables. the 
weaver to retain “the cross” and 
keep the warp threads in their 
proper order. The advantage of 
this method of dividing the warp is 
that the shed opens direct from the 
warp beam, thus obtaining equality 
of tension on the upper and lower 
sheds. With “lease rods” the sheds 
are not equal, the upper shed open- 
ing to the first “lease rod,” and the 
lower shed to the “lease rod” be- 
hind it, or vice versa. With “lease 
rods” some friction is caused as the 
viscose warp threads pass over and 
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Viscose Yarns 


under them, with a “false back 
heald” there is practically no fric- 
tion. 

Reeds should be clean and fres 
from rust. The ordinary § strong 
wire reed with square edged dents 
has been found unsuitable fo: 
weaving viscose, the reason being 
that the slay moves backwards an 
forwards during weaving and th: 
inward pull of the cloth causes th: 
warp threads along the sides tc 
bear on the inside edges of the ree: 
wires. This naturally causes chaf 
ing to be set up. In order to reduc: 
this to a minimum it has been foun: 
highly advantageous to use fin 
flexible wire, and to bevel th: 
edges of each dent wire. This typ: 
of reed is not only much “kinder 
in its action on the delicate viscose 
warp threads than is the case whe 
strong square edged dent wires ar: 
used, but knots and other projec. 
tions on the warp threads will mor: 
readily pass through the reed. 

For the usual dress goods loom, 
where comparatively small or me 
dium sized shuttles are used, reed- 
for weaving viscose are usually 3. 
inches deep between the balks; i: 
heavier looms where larger shuttle- 
are used this depth would be pro- 

‘Continued on Page 38) 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Cc. B. TLER, Greenville, S. C. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTLE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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ABOUT NUTS 


Just comment on the various sort 
by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


HENSOEVER a chap 
drops out of our or- 
ganization and goes 
with a competitor, he 
is termed in our or- 
ganization, “A 
HOUGHTON NUT.” 

Meaning that he is merely a nut which has 
dropped off the HOUGHTON automobile, 
and is now functioning on another car. 


Whensoever some one introduces a new 
invention to the HOUGHTON RESEAKCH 
STAFF, he is called, “A NUT,” because as a 
rule, all inventors are nutty on the subject 
of their own inventions. But that is no dis- 
credit to the inventor. Some folks are nutty 
on their wives and some on other fellow’s 
wives—you never can tell. Some of us are 
nutty on our children and 1 am known to be 
nutty on my grandchildren. Some folks are 
nutty on religion and others on prohibition, 
and so is goes. We are all nuts, more or less. 


If you will take the trouble to examine the 
files of the Patent Office, you will discover 
that there have been more nutty patents 
taken out than good ones, by fifty to one. 


Therefore, no nutty invention is ever per- 
mitted to get by as a Houghton Product. 
We know the natural tendency of the invent- 
or to be prejudiced in favor of his own in- 
vention and we do not permit the Company’s 
customers, or the Company’s reputation, to 
become the victim of such prejudice. 


We will spend thousands of dollars for 


Near Editor 


research to develop a new product and then 
thousands more to prove that it is no good 
and only after the product can make a proper 
defense is it permitted to be classed as a 
HOUGHTON PRODUCT, and passed along 
to our customers. 


It took folks a long time to appreciate the 
quality of VIM LEATHER BELTING. That 
was a baby for which I was personally re- 
sponsible, although I did not invent VIM 
LEATHER. VIM LEATHER was invented 
by the most successful leather manufacturer 
of all time, the late Hon. Robert H. Foerder- 
er, the inventor of VICI KID and the revolu- 
tionizer of the manufacture of shoe leather. 
Unfortunately Mr. Foerderer died before the 
success of VIM LEATHER BELTING was 
fully developed. My faith in VIM LEATHER 
BELTING was based on my knowledge of 
Mr. Foerderer’s ability as a leather manu- 
facturer. 


VIM LEATHER BELTING is without 
question the best belting made. It has now 
come to a point where no one with any repu- 
tation, disputes that fact. Those who form- 
erly denied the merits of VIM LEATHER 
BELTING are now confining themselves to 
the statement that it is not worth the price. 
If you will order one trial VIM LEATHER 
BELT and permit the belt itself to.tell its 
own story of real worth, in the mute lan- 
gauge of actual service, in your own pliant, 
under your own supervision, this question of 
worth will be settled to your own satisfac- 
tion. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 81 511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Prone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


an d Leathers for the Textile Industry << 
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MIDDLEGRIP CONE BELTS 


for Steady Uninterrupted Service 


The efficient wearing quality of Bondex 
Middlegrip Cone Belting makes it the most 
economical cone belting obtainable. 


The outer ply is made from the famous Bon- 
dex close fibred leather which is exceptionally 
fine in texture. This special leather reinforces 
the belt, takes care of the shifter and adds 
greater strength. 


The under ply, or narrower leather strip, 
which actually does the driving, is made from 
Bondural leather. Bondural leather has 
almost miraculous gripping powers which 
insures a long life to the belt, perfect cone 
contact and reduces slippage and the losses 
from uneven coning. 


Both of the leathers are products from the 

same tannery as BONDARON, “the original 

textile leather with the hair on,” and they 

— an ideal combination for efficient cone 
elts. 


It will pay you to equip your machines with 


Bondex Middlegrip Cone Belts, made endless 
or in rolls. 


Send for Booklet No. 101 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Twist’ 


I the seven processes in cotton 

spinning, viz., cleaning, carding, 
doubling, drawing, combing, twist- 
ing and winding, the principles of 
drawing and twisting are the least 
understood of all. 

To the majority of men engaged 
in the industry, it is sufficient to 
know that these processes have cer- 
fain specific effects; the cause 1s 
taken for granted. This atitude 1s 
is regrettable because even a modi- 
cum of insight into theory ofien 
draws attention to some unsuspected 
cetail which may be adopted or dis- 
carded with improved spinning re- 
sults. The majority of our text 
books treat these subjects in a more 
or less superficial manner, although 
mechanical movements and their 
principles are admirably and eéx- 
haustively explained. On the other 
hand, Continental authors devote 
much patient thought to theory, 
but many of their works are of ab- 
struse composition. It is question- 
able whether i per cent of those 
engaged in the cotton trade im this 
country are acquainted with the in- 
tegral differential calculus, so what 
is the use of books of this descrip- 
tion to the rest? In many cases the 
principle of a process or a mechani- 
cal movement can be explained by 
simple experiments in conjunction 
with elementary geometry, and on 
these lines it is proposed to explain 
the characteristics of “twist.” | 

As a preliminary it is necessary to 
ascertain the number of fibres con- 
tained in a yarn viewed in cross 
section, and for this purpose we wil! 
propound a formula applicable to 
all counts in an approximate degree 
sufficient for our purpose  Else- 
where it has been shown that a 4- 
hank roving is about 1-37 inch m 
diameter. The number of fibres it 
contains in section is now found by 
dividing the sectional area of the 
rove. 

To determine the approximate 
number in any counts, the formula 
will be, when 

A=Hank roving, or counts yarn, 

B=Fibres contained in sectional 


area, 
1160 4 4640 
then B= = 
A A 
Incidentally it follows that No. 


4640's counts, if possible to spin, 
would be composed of single fibres 
just joined together by their extrem- 
ities. This fact refutes the state- 
ment that “Ne. 100000’s has been 
spun experimentally”; for, on the 
basis of cotton fibres, it would con- 

4640 
tain 

10000 


or less than half the 


thickness of a single fibre in its 
composition, which is an obvious 
absurdity. 

We can now proceed with our in- 
vestigation, but as “twist” only ex- 
ercises a moderate influence in the 
preparatory process and is the all- 


important factor in the spinning de- 


partment, we will therefore confine 

our remarks to a yarn—for example, 

32's twist from American cotton. 
By applying the above formula, 


4640 
we find this yarn comprises —-— = 

32 
145 fibres, Research has shown (ha! 
the breaking strain of an America’ 
fibre is about 90 grains, consequent- 
ly, on the supposition that the ex- 
tremities of the fibers cohere wit) 
the same disruptive resistance (viz.. 


90 grains), making it practicaliy a 


yarn composed of 145 endless fibres. 
the theoretical breaking strain 
would be (80 threads to the lea): 

80 thds.« 145 fibresx90 grs. 


=149 Ib 


7000 


We know, however, that a good 32s 
American twist yarn seldom exceeds 
54 pounds., thus showing thal oni, 
36 per cent of the original streng!! 
of fibre is utilized . Why? Simp) 
because it is not that all the indivi:- 
ual fibres collapse under the strai: 
at the breaking point, but that their 
cohesiveness, or degree of clingins 
tenacity, due to interwining 07 
“twist,” is overcome, and they sepa- 
rate. It is true that some fibres 
may collapse, but the number can- 


145 fibresx 36% 
not exceed or 
100% 
this particular yarn 

Let us now examine the foilowinsz 
pr@erties, controlled by  twisi, 
which may be described as axiom- 
in spinning. 

{) Increasing the turns per inc): 
(in moderation) of a yarn render- 
it stronger. 

The greater number of turns a'- 
ters the angular incidence of th: 
fibres around each other, thus o!- 
fering more resistance to separatio.. 
This principle is illustrated by ih: 
following more or less analogous ex- 
periment. Fix, for example, thre: 
nails on a board in an upright pos!- 
tion and in a straight line; then pa>-- 
a short length of thread aroun: 
them. .Note resistance when th: 
thread is drawn forward. If, now 
the nails are increased to nine !! 
the same space, and the threa: 
guided alternately around each, | 
will be seen that the angle of th: 
thread’s path is more deflected, an 


52 1 


that corresponding greater resis 
ance is offered to its passage. 
(2) Longer fibres simila 


counts, and of the same turns p° 
inch, produce a stronger yarn. 

Longer fibres obviously recei\ 
more turns in their length. That | 
if 1 inch long fibres mlerwine - 
times in their length, then 1% inc 
long fibres will contain 25 turn- 
thus offering a greater resistan’ 
to separation. 

(3) With the same turns per inc. 
a coarser counts of yarn is strong’ 
than a finer number. 

In this case the total friction: 
area is proportional to the numbe' 
of fibres contained in the yarn. |' 
24 turns are inserted in 32’s, whic! 
consists of 145 fibres, there a'' 
145x2i1=—3,045 total fibre convolu- 
tions per inch. When the yarn ' 
changed to 30's, for example, t!’ 
number of fibres is now increased |’ 
155, from which the convolution- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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—§ when you got married only 


engraved announcements would do? 


Anything really important deserves the best. And it 
usually gets it! 


But some manufacturers do not yet see the import- 
ance of the trademark on their goods—as if that isn’t 
important! They use old-fashioned methods, even 
though the mark is smudged, streaked, illegible. 


But not all firms are so thoughtless. Leading com- 
panies are now beautifully identifying their product 
with Kaumagraph Transfers. 


| = The Kaumagraph method of marking has these 
| decided advantages: | 


Yew York City, 
Gentlemen: 


A manufacturer says: 


December ‘, 19m. 


—it is easy and quick to apply 

—the result is a neat, handsome mark 
A® distributors for the "Kalonia Blue —the imprint lasts 
Line* hosiery, sanufactured by the Logan Hosiery 


Company of Philadelphia, Pa., we consider 
Kaumagraph tranefete a sure seane of identifioce- 
tion which aesures the consumer against 
substitutions of inferior hosiery. Your transfers 
have sany good pointe, one of the best is the 
lasting quality. 

We have always found your service 
@zoeptionally good. 


Youre wry truly, 


Ban 


Our new lithographic department enables manufac- 
turers to get their labels, hang tickets, etc., and trans- 
fers all from the same source. 


Write to us for full information about this Service 
and for sample markings of the transfer itself. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Established 1903 


7 E. Third St. - - Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Branch, Kaumagraph Limited, Paris, Ontario 
New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Paris, France 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 
| 350-365 West 3ist St.. 
| New York City. 
| 


Please send full information 
about Kaumagraphs with samples. 


Name . 


| Address 


Ss. T. B. May 


7 
Af 
/ 
\ 
/ if 
j 
| FRASER & SIEDENBURG 
267 FIirTH AVENUE 
| 
| 
| 
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N investigation of the rayon in- 

dustry has just been completed 
by Charlies H. Hamlin, research 
fellow of the Association of Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, which was conducted in con- 
junction with the United 
Bureau of Standards, and the fol- 
lowing preliminary report will be 
made by Mr. Hamlin at the annual 
convention of the association at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 15 and 16: 

“Much has been written during 
the past year upon the composition, 
manufacture and methods of proc- 
essing artificial silks. Although the 
basic methods of manufacture are 
readily understood by the chemist 
from a study of the literature on 
this subject, the mechanical diffi- 
culties as well as the chemical are 
so many and varied in the produc- 
tion of artificial silks on a commer- 
cial basis that the machinery and 
methods have not yet become stand- 
ardized or commonly known as in 
other textile fields. 

“However, the many artificial 
silks made today in this country 
and in Europe may be classified into 
four general groups according to 
the basic chemical process by which 
they are made. These are as fol- 
lows in the order of which they 
have appeared, the method of man- 


States 
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ufacture indicated 
helow: 
{. Nitro-cellulose or Chardonnet. 
2. Cuprammonium. 
3. Viscose. 


4. Acetate. 
Methods of Manufacture. 


“A —Nitro-cellulose or Chardon- 
net silk is made from raw cotton, 
usually in the form of cotton lint- 
ers. This is first washed and thor- 
oughly cleaned and is then trans- 
formed into nitro-cellulose by soak- 
ing in nitric and sulphuric acids for 
several hours. The nitro-cellulose 
or gun cotton is then dissolved in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. 

“After nitration, this solution is 
forced under high pressure through 
minute holes in small glass tubes 
called spinnerets. A number of 
these small filaments, hardened by 
the evaporation of the alcohol and 
ether, are then collected together 
depending on the denier desired and 
wound on bobbins. During this 
process the alcohol and ether are 
collected in the form of vapor and 
later distilled for use again. 

“In this condition, the threads are 
highly inflammable due to parts of 
alcohol and ether still being present. 
In order to reduce this inflammabil- 
ity, it is necessary to denitrate the 
silk by use of an alkaline sulphide 
bath, after which the denitrated 


being briefly 


threads are bleached and put in 
commercial form on spools, bobbins 
or skeins. 


Other Procedures. 


“B.—Cuprammonium silk is pro- 
duced by dissolving pure cotton in 
an ammoniacal copper oxide solu- 
tion, care being taken that the cot- 
ton used is thoroughly scoured and 
bleached. This solution is then 
forced through the apertures of the 
spinnerets and coagulated by run- 
ning the threads through a bath of 
sulphuric acid and water or caustic 
soda solution. 
of the copper and ammonia are 
recovered. After several washings 
the threads are dried and wound on 
bobbins or other suitable form. 

“C.—Viscose silk, which has the 
largest production of any of the 
varieties, due apparently to its 
lower cost of manufacture, is usual- 
ly made with a wood pulp base. The 
wood pulp is delivered to the artifi- 
cial silk mill in bleached sulphite 
sheets. These sheets are then soak- 
ed in caustic soda solution. 

“After this treatment the excess 
moisture is pressed out, and after 
standing for some time the pulp is 
shredded into small pieces by spe- 
cial machines. This is then sub- 
jected to the action of carbon 
bisulphite, which changes the alka- 
licellulose into a thick gelatinous 


In this process most 
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Keport Rayon Industry 


mass. This viscose, as it is termed, 
is dissolved in water or a weak 
caustic soda solution. 


Finishing Process. 


“After filtration and after a period 
of maturing, it reaches the proper 
degree of fluidity and is then run 
into tanks from which it is forced 
at high pressure through the min- 
ute spinnerets. On emerging from 
the spinnerets, the filaments are 
coagulated in a solution of ammo- 
nium sulphite or dilute sulphuric 
acid and are twisted and gathered 
into centrifugal boxes. 

“In this condition, it is necessary 
to neutralize any alkali remaining 
in the threads and to remove the 
sulphur compounds. This is accom- 
plished by washing in an acid solu- 
tion, washing in water and treat- 
ment by solution of sodium sulphide. 
The silk is then bleached and put 
into suitable form for marketing. 

“D.—Acetate silk, in its finished 
form, is a cellulose ester and not 
regenerated cellulose as in the case 
of the three other types of artificial 
silk. Pure cotton usually forms the 
base of this product, although wood 
pulp can be used. The cellulose of 
the cotton or pulp is changed into 
acety-cellulose by the action of 
acetic acid in a manner similar to 
that by which cellulose is changed 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Wherein Lies the Popularity of 


SLIP-NOT 


It would be impossible to place a finger on any one feature of 
SLIP-NOT Leather Belting and say, “There!—that is the reason 
for its popularity.” 


SLIP-NOT has no single dominating feature. Every step, every 
operation or every ingredient necessary in its production is 
considered of prime importance. The net result is perfect 
Leather Belting—a means for transmitting power that marks 
a new epoch in satisfactory belt performance. 


Please remember that SLIP-NOT’s perfect surface means per- 
fect service from the very first day’s installation, that it is ele- 
ment-resisting, wear-resisting and entirely waterproof. 


The SLIP-NOT dealer in your vicinity will give 
you more complete details 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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| OF 
EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


in the MANUFACTURE of 


MECHANICAL FELT 


Is Typified in the Product of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for Cotton Mills, 
| Printers’ Blankets, Piano Cloths and Laundry Blankets 


Every Description of Woolens and Linen Cloths for Machinery 


Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & CoO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


FOR 
1853 


MILLS: 


OFFICE: 
105 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
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| State Ag! Society 
MN 
PETERBOROUGH 
ESTABLISHED 1831 
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THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 Broadway, New York City 


Consulting Chemists and Manufacturers oj 


A Wonder Product 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


How Fine Can Cotton Be Spun? 


Editor: 


How fine can cotton be spun? I 
am anxious to get some, information 
on this. Is there any limit as to 
how fine yarn can be made from 
good cotton? “Spinner.” 


The Night Run. 


Editor: 


We want to operate our mill 
overtime and all night. What is the 
best way to organize our supervis- 
ory force? To any experienced man 
who can place us right on this we 
shall feel gratefully obliged. 

Night Work. 


Weavers’ Knots. 


Editor: 


I would like to learn the views of 
those who would be willing to an- 
swer my questions in these columns 
regarding the advantage of weavers’ 
knots over the square knots, and 
the regular spooler’s knots as tied 
by tying machines? What is the 
difference in size, etc.? 

Captain A. 


Life of Top Rolls. 


Editor: 

We have been reading the articles 
on your Practical Discussion Page 
with much interest. Please get as 
many of your best spinners as pos- 
sible to give us their idea in regard 
to the following question: 

How many leather top rolls should 
spinning room making i2s to 2is 
yarn use per 1,000 spindles in one 
year of 300 working days? 

We would like for as many spin- 
ners as possible to answer this 
question, as the comparison will be 
interesting. Tekel. 


Answer to Feeler Waste. 


Editor: 


Regarding feeler waste, it is not 
always possible to state what the 
waste should be in another mill 
without knowing local conditions, 
and this refers to the kind of goods 
made, the organization of same, 
kind of cotton, the twist in the 
yarn, the speed of the loom, the 
width of the goods, and the kind of 
loom you are using. On general 
principles, it is safe to state that 
your waste should not exceed 3 per 
cent of the filling used on this num- 
ber of filling, viz., 6s. I should say 
that the standard feeler will give 
good results if carefully set and 
watched, but the balanee would be 


in favor of the sliding feeler, al- 
though it may not be so easy to 
adjust the sliding feeler. The new 
intermittent feeler, which is now 
available, is said to be superior to 
all other feelers. However, the re- 
duction of filling waste does not 
depend so much upon the kind of 
feelers as it does on the care and 
adjustment of same, and the care 
with which the bunch on the filling 
bobbin is made. A great deal also 
depends upon the general build of 
the bobbin. Experience. 


Question for Weavers. 


Editor: 


I wish to get some of the Bulletin 
readers to explain the best method 
of getting out a pattern to De 
Slashed. Explain the arrangements 
of the beams prepared for the 
slasher. 

For example, suppose the warp 
was to have 2,184 ends, and the 
warp pattern was 24 gray, 8 white, 
8 black, 8 white, 8 black, 6 gray, 6 
white, 6 gray and 8 white. I would 
like to have this in full detail from 
some man that knows. 


Answer to Bum Weaver. 


Editor: 


You do not state the kind of cot- 
ton you are using, nor whether you 
are using your card strippings over 
again. This would make consider- 
able difference regarding the waste 
made. You do not mention whether 
your 12s yarn is warp or filling. 
More waste will be made in the 
preparation of filling yarns than 
when cotton is made into warp 
yarns. It also makes a big differ- 
ence as to whether you are making 
i2s yarn out of cotton of less than 
one inch staple and, say, low or 
strict low middling, or out of inch 
to 1 1-16 staple middling. In order 
to get somewhere near answering 
your question, it will be necessary 
to lay things out by schedule as 
follows: 

If made of poorer grades than 
middling and of staple less than one 
inch long and rework the card 
strippings, you might get your 
waste down to 12 per cent on warp 
and i3 per cent on filling twist. 
‘Filling being much softer twisted 
it will lose much more in flyings, 
etc.) 


If you do not rework tne strips 
the waste made will come to near 
15 per cent and 16 per cent, respect- 
fully. If middling or better cotton 


is used and which would be 1 1-16 
to 1%, to make an excellent yarn 
without the card strippings being 
used in same, 13 to 14 per cent 


We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Worms of all kinds. 
Gears Made From 
Steel. Iron, Bronze, 


Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samvule gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 
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GUIDE WIRE SETS. 


WHITINSVILLE 


| SPINNING RING CO. 
| WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY VEARS = 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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waste would not be excessive for 
warp or hosiery yarns, respectfully. 
But if the strippings are used, and 
the yarn is not cleaned, the waste 
could be reduced down to 9 and ii 
per cent, according to the twist in 
the yarns and other local conditions. 
What is meant by “other local con- 
ditions” refers to new or old ma- 
chinery, condition of card clothing, 
day and night shifts, amount of 
humidity, oil sprayed raw stock or 
not oil sprayed, how many roving 
processes, are the empty roving 
bobbins emptied by cutting off tail- 
ings or by cleaning machines, what 
is the draft, long or short, large or 
small spinning bobbins. All of these 
things affect the waste end of the 
game to a greater or lesser degree. 
It is the same way with reference 
to the amount of training that the 
help have received, and the atten- 
tion that the management gives to 
the plant. Tramp Overseer. 


Answer to Agent. 


Editor: 


It will be hard to answer Agent's 
question because we do not know 
your local conditions. You did not 
state wether your fly wheel was 
single or double spoked, long or 
short spokes, wood or iron fly 
wheel, the distance between bear- 
ings and the size of your fly wheel 
shaft, and the length of your belts, 
and in what direction they deliver 
power—whether straight out, or up 
and down, or both. Also you did 
not. state what horsepower you are 
obliged to have with which to oper- 
ate your mill. All of these thmegs 
must be considered. However, in 
the matin, it is not considered safe 
fo operate’ your fly wheel over 5,000 
feet per minute on the basis of *the 
circumference speed of the 
Therefore, under ordinary conadi- 
tions, the revolutions per minute al 
which it is really safe to oy.erate 
your engine should not exceed 98 
R.P.M, Engineer 


Question on Waste. 


Editor: 


As you know, on account of the 
extraordinary season last year most 
of the cotton was somewhat shorter 
in staple than usual. In fact, our 
cotton im this neighborhood aver- 
aged 13-16 to %. The question has 
come up several times, on account 
of the better staples selling at a 
very high premium, as to whether 
or not it is more economical to pay 
‘hese premiums and use % to inch 
cotton instead. Shall, therefore, 
thank you very much if you will 
advise us your idea as to the dif- 
ference in waste from middling 
cotton 13-16 to %& and the same 
krade in cotton running % to inch. 

Miss. 


The question which you ask is 
‘ery difficult to answer, due to the 
‘act that eotton varies in different 
“eclions of the South. 13-16 cotton 
‘rom some sections would have less 
waste than % to 1 inch cotton from 
‘nother section. 

_ Cotton, as you know, is measured 
‘rom a small per cent of its fibers 
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and practically no consideration is 
given to the length of the remaining 
fibers, and it is often the case that 
there is a large per cent of very 
short fiber and, therefore, a larger 
per cent of waste in one lot of cot- 
ton than in another. 

Ordinarily, we would say that 
there would be about 1 per cent 
more waste in 13-16 to % inch cot- 
ton than in % to i-ineh cotton.— 
Editor. 


Answer to Overseer of Finishing. 


Editor: 

Seeing a question by Overseer of 
Finishing regarding an inspection 
machine that will brush the cloth 
on both sides, if allowed space in 
your valuable paper, I will be glad 
to show him how to handle this 
proposition properly. Herewith is a 
cut showing just how this is done 
in one of our leading cotton mills. 


Rough Sketch. 


The accompanying cut shows ex- 
actly how this can be done. A is 
where the cuts of cloth are laid as 
they come from the loom. The 
cloth then pursues the directions of 
the arrows and passes toward the 
inspection table and towards the 
inspector instead of away from the 
inspector, as is usually done in 
many mills. 

After the cloth has passed by the 
inspector, the cloth passes beneath 
the table over the first brushing roll 
Bi and then under the . second 
brushing roll B2. Bi brushes the 
bottom of the cloth while B2 
brushes the top of the cloth. Both 
brushes are run in opposition to the 
cloth. These brushes are in the 
dust box D. This confines the dust. 
E is a door through which the dust 
box may be cleaned as often as is 
necessary. 

After the cloth has been brushed 
it passes out through the rolls F1 
and F2 and is rerolled by the wind- 
ing roll C. This way of inspecting 
cloth offers many advantages, as it 
brushes the cloth on both sides and 
keeps the cloth straight and smooth 
all of the time. H. D. B. 


Mill Hand Calls for Pay Due 12 
Years— 

Providence, R. IL—Emma _  Hari- 
mann, who left the employ of the 
Coventry Company Mill, at Anthony, 
12 years ago, called this week for 
pay which was due her when she 
left and which had never before 
asked for. The office foree was 
surprised by her visit, but upon 
looking back found that the payroll 
showed that 87 cents was dre. 

Not having the exact change, pay- 
master A. Kenneth Johnson gave 
the woman 90 cents. 


Leno And Marquisette 
Weaving 


Our leno doups for weaving marquisettes and 
fancy leno weaves are universally accepted as the 
only satisfactory solution of leno weaving. 


In fact, by using our doups, any weave room with 
dobby looms can make a leno stripe as easily and at 
as low cost as any ordinary fancy fabric and, that, 
too, without. any extra attachments to the loom 
whatever—no, not even a jumper or a slackener 
attachment is required. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 
“Duplex” Loom 


Harness—complete SOUTHE RN PLANT 


Frames and 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel- Plated 
Copper-Pilated 


Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


“BRETON” 


INEROL 


MINEROL' Knit 


“It gives a silky feel’’ 


BORNE. SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH,N. J. 
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Must Stress Style and 
Quality 


London, England.—Both New Eng- 
land and English textile manufac- 
turers should stress style and quali- 
ty rather than price; the textile in- 
dustry is not generally recognized 
as one of the most important indus- 
tries of the world; America’s textile 
exports represent 25 per cent of her 
export trade; New England and Enz- 
land need intensive modern sales- 
manship—these were some of the 
main points of an address by John 
5. Lawrence of Lawrence & Go... Bos- 
ton, head of the Ipswich Hosiery 
Mills, who was recently entertained 
at luncheon in London by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, when many prom- 
inent business men were present. 

As reported in previous wireless 
dispatches to these columns, Mr. 
Lawrence confined himself to the 
common problems of the New Eneg- 
land and British textile industry. He 
had often thought, he said, that 
many of the problems of England 
and New England were similar and 
could be solved in much the same 
manner. New England has much 
the same climate; it imports and 
of its food and raw materials: its 
people are capable, honest and 
clever; they love sport, they love 
their country, they love their homes 
and they do not, want to migrate. 
Both sections have ample capital for 
the development and have outside 
investments which although dimin- 
ished are very considerable. Both 
sections import more than they ex- 
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port and beth ultimately depend up- 
on the exports of their surplus pro- 
duction for the prosperity and hap- 
piness of their people, and in fact, 
must either export goods or people. 
Factors Underlying Change. 

Analyzing some of the fundamen- 
tal changes which have taken place 
in the world and which particularly 
effect the interests of New England 
and British textile manufaclurers, 
Mr. Lawrence stated that man and 
machinery had enormously increas- 
ed the production of material. This 
enormous imcrease has been mer- 
chandised through a big increase in 
luxury and facilities for further in- 
creased production. During the 
last 10 years, and owing to the war, 
demand has exceeded supply and 
consequently production has been 
greatly stimulated, and as the war 
demand has ceased we are left with 
a world woefully out of balance. I 
it not conceivable he declared, that 
we should go backward in our pro- 
duction; the steamship has replaced 
the sailing vessel; rapid transporta- 
tion has replaced slow, telegraph, 
telephone and wireless will always 
be with us, and improved methods 
of production will surely continue, 
and the people of this world will 
surely insist on means being found 
to market the productabilily of 
man. The social structure will 
never stand for economy if it means 
constant unemployment. 

Giving an example of this evolu- 
tion, Mr. Lawrence pointed out thal 
the United States has produced 
three new industries in the past 25 
years; those of motor transporta- 


Lion, of small electrical machinery, 
and chemistry, which employs today 
about one-third of the working pop- 
ulation. America has successfully 
super-imposed upon her industrial 
fabric these three new industries 
employing one-third of her people, 
and marketed their output. 

“One hundred years ago the tex- 
tile industry developed in New Eng- 
land on account of the blockade of 
American ports, to employ the idle 
capital and labor there existing,” he 
declared. “During these hundred 
years* my great-grandfather, grand- 
father, father, and myself were 
were deeply interested in its devel- 
opment. We have watched the 
building of factories in the Southern 
sections of the United States, and 
their capacity to produce the simp- 
ler fabrics more economically and 
sufficiently well to meet the needs 
of our people. We New Englanders 
have ourselves become interested in 
Southern mills as well as Northern, 
and I think we appreciate that siable 
merchandise logically will develop 
in Southern United States and that 
we in New England must rely upon 
the manufacture of that quality of 
merchandise which is primarily de- 
pendent on style and service for 1i8 
success. 

Higeher Costs of Cotton Goods. 

With the development of the in- 
dustry in some of the most impor- 
tant former markets of Lancashire, 
and many of them with English 
capital, has come the shrinkage of 
the English market, the loss of 
orders, just as in New Engiand, and 
the policy of the survival of its fil- 
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test is causing great distress to bear 
in those commodities which primar- 
ily depend on orders for cotton 
goods.” 

One of the common problems of 
all cotton manufacturers in tlie 
opinion of Mr. Lawrence is the re- 
latively higher cost of cotton goods 
than that of other commodities. 
New sources of the supply of raw 
material have been slow in develop- 
ing, and there is less cotton available 
for about the same number of spin- 
dies as before the war. Added to 
this, relatively higher wages have 
not brought with them correspond- 
ing labor saving devices and meih- 
ods to permit of sufficient lowering 
of the price of goods to encourage 
stocking and a large distribution. 

He is quite certain that at least a 
quarter of the cotton mills of New 
England must be either abandoned 
or find a new output for their ener- 
gy, and he thinks this is probably 
also true of Lancashire. But there 
are new demands constantly deve!- 
oping, new uses that good manage- 
ment with a loyal support of labor 
and the community, can flend. 

Three years ago, he said, he was 
addressing a group of overseers o! 
the Ipswich Hosiery Mills, and he in- 
quired how many of those presen! 
were wearing the stockings they 
produced. There were few. It was 
evident that the fault lay either in 
the management's failure to produc: 
what was wanted, or in the opera- 
tives having little confidence in their 
own output. Both were true, with 
the result that today the operatives 
of this mill are using among thein- 
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TEXTILE MILLS 


The Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine 
has earned an enviable reputation 
reliability, and 
the fact that a large proportion of 
our output is for customers already 
indicates the 
operator's confidence In our appar- 


Many Southern and New England 
equipped 
Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbines, ex- 
units 
been purchased from time to tine 
as power requirements increased. 
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‘ves and their friends al ful! retail 
ices about $100,000 worth of their 
ckings a year as they prefer their 
n products. The quality of the 
ods have improved, many valuable 
ygestions have been made by the 
_eratives, the number of seconds 
. s been reduced, this home demand 
is padiated from Ipswich to Bos- 
1 to New England, to the country, 
‘he world, and the wage disiribu- 
n in the community has mure 
an doubled.—(Daily News Record) 


To Consider Cotton 
Production 


Washington—A proposal that a 
vernmental commission: be ap- 
pointed to make an authoritative 
report on the whole question of 
ictive and potential cotton produc- 
tion both here and abroad, will be 
considered at the thirteenth annua! 
meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merece Of the United States, at 
Washington, May 20 toe 22. 

This proposal will come before 
‘he annual meeting from the cham- 
ber’s agricultural bureau as a direct 
result of a study of the trend of 
cotton production in this country 
and abroad made by the bureau 
during the last year. This study, it 
is pointed out, should be supple- 
mented by further detailed investi- 
gations by governmental agency. 

The inquiry of the chamber's 
agricultural bureau into the world 
cotton situation disclosed that a 
steady decline in production in the 
United States, accompanied by in- 
crease in price of the American 
staple, has been reflected in increas- 
ing activity on the part of foreign 
governments to develop potential! 
cotton areas outside of America, as 
well as in a slowing down of de- 
mand for finished mill products. 

While it is not believed that there 
is any immediate danger that the 
‘nited States will lose its position 
“| dominance in the world cotton 
liirkets, yet the staff conducting 
‘1@ Inquiry is convinced that the 
~ uation demands more aggressive 
’Orts to stabilize production in this 
Country, 

One great question which con- 

nts the American cotton industry 
Jay,” the agricultural bureau 
8, “is to what extent the fluctua- 
in production of raw cotton 

this country has encouraged for- 
governments to seek a more 

ble supply at a lower price 
| ‘ough supplies produced in rela- 
ely new cotton areas overseas. 

Available data touching on the 
extent of overseas production, ac- 
~-€ and potential, of necessity is 
“.Wn from reports published by 
, “ign governments. Much of this 

a is fragmentary, as it does not 
'-csent a clear picture of the true 
We need definite facts 
( figures which will indicate the 
_ ct status of cotton production in 
—'S Country and the possibilities of 
our annual production 
_ to quantity and price as 
aS similar data covering for- 
‘£0 activities in this field. 
for this reason that the 
, ame annual meeting of the 

“Ser will be asked to consider 
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a proposal favoring appointment of 
a governmental commission, on 
which experienced cotton planters 
and manufacturers, in addition to 
governmental experts, will serve for 
making an authoritative report on 
the whole question of active and 
potential cotton production both 
here and abroad.” 


Production Gains in March 


Washington.—Manufaeturing pro- 
duction in March inereased 2 per 
cent over February, when allowance 
is made for the longer number of 
working days, according to the in- 
dex number of the Department of 
Commerce, and was 2 per cent 
higher than in March, 1924. In- 
creases over a year ago were made 
in all groups except foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, chemicals and oils, and non- 
ferrous metals. 

The output of raw materials was 
3 per cent greater in March than a 
year ago, as computed by the De- 
partment of Commerce index num- 
bers, while erop marketings in- 
creased 6 per cent. 

The index of unfilled orders de- 
clined during March and was 5 per 
cent lower than a year ago. 

Stocks of commodities held at the 
end of March increased 1 per cent 
during the month, when allowance 
is made for seasonal tendencies, and 
¥ per cent over a year ago. Stocks 
in each group, however, except raw 
foodstuffs, declined during March, 
when seasonal factors are eliminat- 
ed, while compared with a year ago 
all groups showed increased stocks 
on hand. 


Mill Shares Continue Deeline. 


The downward tendency con- 
linues in bid price of the textile 
stocks with the market relative'y 
quiet showing a decline of 19c per 
hare in the average of the 25 activ 
stocks as compiled by R. 8S. Dickson 
& Company, Gastonia, Goldsboro. 
Greenville and New York City, the 
average for the present week being 
116.72 compared with 116.91 for las! 
week and 139.10 for the high aver- 
age in 1924 which was in January. 
Very few sales in common shares 
were noted in the North Carolina 
market however the investment 
market was relatively active wilh 
Flint Preferred, Edna Preferred, Art 
C-oth Preferred and Smyre Prefer- 
red being actively traded in. 


M. E. Missions Board Gets Textile 
Institute. 


Spar‘anburg, S. C—The Textile 
Industrial Institute, located near 
Saxon Mills, has been taken over by 
the general missions board of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churcli, South, 
the board assuming all indebted- 
ness of the institute, it was an- 
nounced by R. B. Burgess, presi- 
dent, who has just returned from a 
meeting of the mission board held 
last week in Nashville. This step 
is in accordance with resolutions 
passed by both the Upper and Low- 
er South Carolina Methodist Con- 
ferences at conventions held re- 
cently. 
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Dyeing Cotton Goods 


OTTON knitted goods were forin- 

erly used almost exclusively for 
hosiery and underwear fabrics, wita 
a minor outlet to be found in [abrics 
for knitted gloves. During the 
decade, however, articles of appare! 
has much increased, and we find 
ladies’ suilings and men’s overcoal 
ing material now made of this type 
of fabric. The manufacture of col- 
ton knitted goods has increased tre- 
mendously in recent years; with in- 
provements in machines for knitting 
and also with a careful study of the 
requirements for knitting yarns by 
the spinner there has been a great 
advance in the quality and useful- 
ness of the knitted fabric. 


In an informative article of the 
above title by J. Merritt Matthews, 
in the Color Trade Journal, he ex- 
plains that the introduction of suit- 
able bleaching methods for the 
treatment of knitted goods has made 
it possible to employ cheaper yarns 
to start with, and this, coupled with 
the fact that in this country, al leas! 
there has been a great expansion in 
the use of cotton knitted goods to 
to replace those of wool, has led to 
a very widespread activity in the 
cotton knitted goods indusiry. lI 
has come to be one of the most im- 
portant branches of our present lex- 
tile industry and agreat dependence 
for the outlet of the cotton spinner. 
Not even the great vogue of silk 


during the past ten years has been 
able to make much of an inroad on 
the use of cotton knitted fabrics. 


The dyeing of cotton § knitted 
goods may be divided into several 
rather distinct branches depending 
on the character and use of the 
fabric. By far the greater part of 
this class of fabrics is still employ- 
ed for the manufacture of under- 
wear garments, and by this-term is 
meant those garments that are to 
be worn next to the skin. A fabric 
to be serviceable for this class of 
material must possess certain char- 
acteristics of texture and feel. It 
must be very elastic in order to 
conform closely with the form and 
movements of the body; it must be 
porous so as to admit of unrestrict- 
ed evaporation from the surface of 
the skin; it must be absorbent so 
as to readily take up the morsture 
and perspiration constantly being 
(thrown off by the pores; it must be 
sofl and smooth so as not to irri- 
tate the delicate surface of the skin 
nor chafe when rubbed between the 
arms and legs: and it must be capa- 
ble of being washed and laundered 
almost more than any other fabric 
employed as a garment material. 


Color Requirements of Underwear. 


Confining ourselves at present to 
the consideration of the dyeing of 
knitted goods destined for strictly 


underwear fabrics, such as under- 
shirts, drawers, union suits and the 
various articles of lingerie aflected 
by women but included unded this 
general group of garments, we will 
find to start with that the range of 
colors is somewhat limited and aiso 
that the qualities of the colors as to 
fastness and other properties are 
peculiar to the material and of a 
different character than those de- 
manded for fabrics intended for oul- 
side garments, or even for those not 
worn directly next to the skin. 


The colors required for strictly 
underwear garments as a rule are 
of the light and delicate shades, 
such as flesh, pink, orchid, peach, 
baby blue, light tan or the so-called 
Egyptian tint in imitation of the lint 
of true Egyptian cotton. In latter 
years, due to the increased vogue 
for colors ,this range has been some- 
what extended to other light tones 
of various colors, such as silvery 
gray and the various fashion shades 
that are from time to time popular 
in the public taste. In this connec- 
tion a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween this class of underwear fab- 
rics and hosiery, for although the 
latter is also more or less worn next 
to the skin it must also be consider- 
ed as an outside garment which is 
exposed to light and view during 
wear and calls for a much wider 
range of colors, including dark and 


heavy tones, and even [to a greal 
extent black. 


Natural Color Presents a Factor in 
Dyeing of Light Shades, 


It is true that a small amount of 
knitted underwear fabrics are also 
dyed in dark colors and even black, 
but these fabrics form a very limited 
class chiefly for theatrical and other 
purposes, and consequently will not 
be considered at this present point 
of the subject. Since the usual run 
of colors for knitted underwear 
goods are of the light and delicate 
tones, it will be at once apparent! 
that a good, clean and clear basis 
for the production of these colors 
must be necessary in order that the 
tones may not be dulled and thrown 
off of their proper tint. In the dye- 
ing of a flesh or pink or baby blue 
for example, it will be difficult to 
produce a satisfactory color or ordi- 
nary unbleached cotton, as the nat- 
ural tint of the raw cotton will quite 
materially affect the tone of the 
dyed color. This will be more ap- 
parent in some kinds of yarn than 
in others. When the fabrics is knit- 
ted from well cleaned, combed 
yarns, for example, the bottom color 
will be much more clear than when 
the yarns employed consist of a 
lower grade carded stock. In the 
latter case we have not only the nat- 
ural tint of the raw cotton to deal 
with, but we also have the numer- 
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us motes and specks and so-calied 
sticks” that cause the fabric to 
jave a speck an ddirty appearance. 
ihese would show up very promi- 
ently as defects if the garment 
vere dyed directly in a light tint 
nd would furnish a product of a 
ery unsatisfactory appearance. 


\ Preparatory “Half-Bleach” Neces- 
sary Before Dyeing. 


It would seem necessary, there- 
fore to thoroughly clean up the sur- 
‘ace of the fabric first before at- 
‘empting to dye it. It may be that 
‘here are cases where combed yarns 
may be dyed right off without pre- 
iminary cleaning treatment, but 
in the case of carded yarns it will 
always be necessary to remove as 
far as possible the specks and the 
hottom dirty brownish tint before 
altempting to dye a light, clear and 
pure tone of color. This cleansing 
operation is usually accomplished 
by a boiling-out and bleaching pro- 
cess. The bleaching of knilted 
goods for this purpose is usually of 
a less order than when the cloth is 
destined for white goods, as it is nol 
necessary to produce a full degree 
of white. Such goods are usually 
given what is termed a “half- 
bleach,” the chief attention being 
put on the removal of the specks, 
or at least to the decolorisalion of 
these specks to the point where 
they will be sufficiently covered up 
in the subsequent dyeing and will 
nol show up to the eye in the fin- 
ished goods. 


Before taking up the consideration 
of the dyeing proper, therefore, i! 
will be necessary at this point to 
give some attention to the mater 
of bleaching knitted goods intended 
for dyed underwear. At the outset 
it may be said that this feature of 
the case is just as important, and in 
some ways even more important, 
‘than the dyeing process itself, for 
a great deal of the finished quality 
of the fabric, not only with respect 
‘0 its color, but also to its feel and 
seneral appearance, will depend on 
‘the manner of bleaching operation 
ind the care and insight with which 
is carried out. 


Method of Bleaching Dependent on 
Character of Yarn Used. 


It is not our intention in this ar- 
‘icle to go into great delails as to 
‘he numerous whys and where- 
ores of the bleaching art as applied 
° cotton goods, as this would lead 
‘Ss too far astray, but we will con- 
ine our remarks as far as possible 
) the scheme of bleaching, especial- 
Y adapted to the purpose at hand. 
in the first place, the method of 
‘leaching and the severity of the 
/vocess will depend to a consider- 
ible extent on the character of the 
‘arn of which the knitted goods is 
-omposed, As already stated brief- 
Y above, when fine quality combed 
varns have been used in the knit- 
‘ing of the fabric the material will 
'e rather clean to start with. There 
should be very little evidence of 
‘10tes and shives and specks result- 
8 from broken leaf and seed par- 
‘icles, as these should have been 
practically all removed during the 
Preparation and combing of the cot- 
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ton before spinning. There will, 
however, be still present the naltur- 
al tint of the raw cotton, and [his 
must be reckoned with in consider- 
ing its use as a bottom for the par- 
licular color desired. If in the 


judgement of the dyer this natural 


color of the cotton fibre is such as 
lo interfere with the proper dyeing 
of the shade desired, it will be neces- 
sary to remove it in order to obtain 
a sufficiently white botiom ground 
for the dyed color. 


To obtain a satisfactory bleached 
bottom for combed yarns in knilted 
goods it will often only be necessary 
to give the goods a thorough scour- 
ing with a good quality of soap to 
which some turkey red or soluble 
oil has been added. If the yarns 
are of good quality cotton and not 
of the tinged kind so often to be 
met with in the earded yarns, this 
simple treatment will have the ef- 
fect of cleaning up the goods and 
taking out a lot of the natural 
creamy or brownish tint always 
present in even the best grades ol 
the whitest colored raw colton. The 
goods may be boiled in the soap and 
soluble oil solution, but it is not 
necessary to use a closed kier for 
operation under pressure. A simple 
boiling tank provided with a satis- 
factory means of circulating the 
liquor is all that is necessary, and 
for this purpose about the best de- 
vice that will be at the dyer’s dis- 
posal will be perhaps the ordinary 
type of open kier with a central 
vomil pipe, or even outside vomit 
pipes, to carry the liquor around.. 
[t is only necessary to see to it that 
the cloth is thoroughly and evenly 
treated, otherwise streaks and slains 
will surely develop when the mater- 
ial is subsequently dyed. 


Another system is to use the ordi- 
nary type of string tub dyeing or 
bleaching machine, where the knit- 
ted cloth is made up into long 
strings by piecing together several! 
lengths as they come from the knil- 
ting machine. In the usual round 
or tubular kniting -machine where 
the fabric is knitted in the form of 
a long cylinder, these knitted lengths 
are generally about 50 to 60 yards in 
length ,and it will be found conven- 
ient to piece together three to four 
of these lengths, making strings 
about 200 yards. In any one mill 
where the knitted goods are to be 
dyed or bleached, and especially 
here the string tub machine is em- 
ployed for this purpose, it will be 
wise to so regulate the knitting o7 
the cloth in the first place that the 
lengths are as nearly alike as pos- 
sible, so that in the subsequent 
make-up of the cloth in the dye- 
house the strings to be used as units 
in the process may be of approxi- 
mately the same length. This pre- 
caulion taken to start with wil 
be the means of avoiding a good 
deal of trouble later on. 


Where the string tub machine is 
used the soOaping oul operation is 
a very simple one; the goods are 
boiled for about half an hour in the 
soap and soluble oil liquor, and as 
the cloth is carried around through 
the liquor in a constant and uniform 
manner there will be little or no 
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Tuere is a Graton & Knight Leather Belt stand- 
ardized for spmning frames. Made expressly to 
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Send belt information. 101-Q 
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-Curtail Now 


HE cotton manufacturing indus- 

try of the South is facing a 
critical situation and it is to be seen 
whether or not there is enough 
brains in the industry to bring it 
through without many casualties. 


With the exception of a few 
specialties, buyers will not buy 
cotton goods or yarns today except 
at prices below cost and then only 
in very small volume. 


For several years we have had to 
sell goods and yarns under the 
pressure of stocks held by mills, but 
during the past six months such 
stocks have been to a very large 
extent wiped out, and we had just 
reached the basis where the mills 
could face the buyers with almost 
clean warehouses, when the buyers 
conceived the idea of 20 cents cot- 
ton was in sight and began to with- 
hold orders. 


The situation that confronts the 
mills today is very aptly expressed 
in the following extracts from the 
weekly letter of the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission Com- 
pany of New York: 


It is not a matter of stagnant trade, for 
retail trade continues in very satisfactory 
volume, and freight carloadings show 
heavy distribution of merchandise, nor is 
it a matter of credit, for financial condi- 
tions are thoroughly sound—neither is it 
a lack of buying power, for the buying 
power of the country is undoubtedly 
better than a year ago, perhaps even 
better than two years ago on account of 
the improved position of the farmer. The 
fact is that the distributor of cotton goods, 
both wholesaler and retailer, continues to 
avoid any risk in buying ahead; they have 
in mind losses that they have taken on 
goods made of high-priced cotton, and 
continue of the opinion that a 25-cent 
level for cotton is one that does not war- 
rant free operating. 

The trade is anxious to see 20-cent cot- 
ton again, and apparently believes that 
price to be possible on the coming crop. 


In both 1923 and .1924, the price did 
actually approach that level at sometime 
during the season, and they expect. it to 
again this year. This feeling seems so 
widespread that it will take clear and 
positive proof that another thirteen and 
one-half million bale crop cannot be 
raised this year to dislodge it, and conse- 
quently for the next two or three months, 
while the cotton crop is in the making, it 
is quite likely that buying will be governed 
largely by the action of cotton. Many 
others besides the cotton goods buyers 
seem to think that while we may have 
periods of advancing prices, the main trend 
of prices in general for some little time to 
come will be downward. 


With such a situation confronting 
the mills many are running out of 
orders, and unless they have the 
stamina and good sense to curtail 
promptly, there will again be an 
accumulation of goods and yarns 
and we will. be forced to go through 
another year under the pressure of 
accumulated stocks which will 


mean another year of no profits. 


Every mill man seems to be per- 
fectly willing for every other mill 
to curtail, but he wants to continue 
to run his mill and pile up stocks. 

Aug. W. Smith, of Greenville, 8. C., 
hit the nail on the head when he 
said in a letter to us on March 10th: 


I think the trouble with the textile in- 
dustry is the great selfishness displayed by 
all executives. Until we can get selfishness 
knocked out of our business and are will- 
ing to co-operate on all fundamental busi- 
ness principles the textile industry will not 
improve. 


Mr. Smith told the absolute truth 
as much as we regret to admit it. 

A prominent commission mer- 
chant said to us in New York last 
week: 

“If Southern mills would curtail 
10 per cent from now until Septem- 
ber ist cotton goods prices would 
rise to a profitable basis, but it is 
too much to expect any concerted 
action.” 

A mill man said to us this week: 


“Tf any man of reasonable business 
ability could be made Director Gen- 
eral of the cotton manufacturing 
industry with the authority to reg- 
ulate the production of the mills, 
the industry could be put upon a 
very profitable basis within three 
months.” 


He told the truth, but there can 
be no Director Genferal, and we fear 
that the “greut selfishness” which 
Mr. Smith described is going to 
cause mills to accumulate goods 
that will prevent profits for a con- 
siderable period ahead. 


The steel industry was once in 
worse shape than the textile indus- 
try is today, but they had in their 
ranks men with enough ability and 
brains to solve the problem, and 
today they operate with splendid 
and regular profits. 


The steel industry publishes to 
the world each month the exact 
amount of its unfilled orders. 


They long since discarded the 
silly idea that the publication of 
such statistics would be to the ad- 
vantage of the buyers. 


They know that the owners of 
steel mills will regulate their pro- 
duction in accordance with the ex- 
pansion or reduction of unfilled 
orders and thereby over production 
will be avoided. 


The cotton goods and cotton yarn 
manufacturers have the absurd idea 
that they can produce goods and 
yarns above orders and by hiding 
them in their warehouses fool the 
buyers, but such stocks must event- 
ually be sold and the buyers profit 
by every accumulation. 


If a manufacturer of 5.50 sheet- 
ings had reliable statistics before 
him each month relative to fhe 
accumulation of such goods he 
would be slow to manufacture addi- 
tional stocks when he saw the 5.50 
sheeting stocks growing. 

As much as we dislike Govern- 
ment reports, we believe it is abso- 
lutely essential to the prosperity of 
the textile industry of the South, 
that the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce collect and publish each 
month statistics relative to the pro- 
duction and consumption of each 
class of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns. 

If it were not for that “great 
selfishness” described by Aug. W. 
Smith the industry might collect its 
own statistics, but any such con- 
certed action is not to be expected. 

The immediate problem before 
the industry is to prevent another 
accumulation of stocks of goods and 
yarns by strict curtailment when 
orders can not be obtained. 

We do not expect 20-cent cotton: 
in fact, we believe that the winter 
drought in Texas and the boll wee- 
vil emergence will eventually pro- 
duce a condition that will force 
prices much higher. 

We are, however, about the only 
cotton bull left today, and we realize 
that no man can now, with any 
accuracy, forecast today the size of 
the 1925 crop. 

The cotton goods buyers are firmly 
convinced that cotton will go to 20 
cents, and no matter whether they 
are right or wrong, their actions 
will, for the present at least, control 
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the volume of the orders the mills 
receive. 

If the buyers are right in their 
expectation of 20-cent cotton, goods 
now accumulated may have to be 
sold upon the basis of lower priced 
cotton and the weight of the accum- 
ulated goods will prevent profits 
even to those who buy their cotton 
on the lower basis. 

The only sensible plan under 
present conditions is to limit oper- 
ations to orders and to curtail when 
orders can not be obtained. 

Curtail now; not after stocks are 
accumulated. 


That Old Gray Hat 


MAN with an income of $75,000 
recently sent an old gray felt 
hat to the hat cleaner rather than 
pay the price of a new hat. 
Had he been a private citizen with 
a $75,000 per year income he would 
have been dubbed a “tight wad” of 
the worst type, but he was Presi- 
dent of the United States and his 
act was applauded as an object les- 
son in thrift. 


The industries of this country 
need orders today and this. is no 
time to give lessons in the art of 
renovating old clothes instead of 
buying new ones. 

Every “tight wad” in the country 
who read of the act of President 
Coolidge gave an extra tug to his 
purse strings and thousands of 
fathers said to their sons, “Clean 
your old hat. That was good enough 
for our President.” 


When people do not buy hats, 
merchants who sell hats make less 
money for their families to spend 
and hat factories must curtail oper- 
ations and cut down the number of 
people they employ. 

Unemployed people buy less farm 
products and clothing and so down 
the line there is less to spend for 
everyone. 

If a man with a small income 
decides to make the old hat do by 
cleaning, he is worthy of praise, 
but when a man with an income of 
$75,000 a year tries to save $5 by 
cleaning his old hat, he is worthy 
of condemnation, be he President or 
private citizen. 

There is too much of this econ- 
omy and thrift talk today, for unless 
people who are able to spend money 
do so, business can not go ahead 
upon a normal scale. 

During the recent banquet of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in New Orleans, we sat 
next to a Richmond banker and 
heard him talk at length upon the 
extravagance of people of smal! 
means in buying automobiles. He 
made the usual argument that the 
failure to buy cotton goods was due 
to the purchasing of automobiles 
upon the installment plan. 

When he had concluded we asked 
him one question: “How, then, do 
you explain the fact that saving 
deposits are now increasing and 
have increased for two years upon 
a scale never before known?” 

He had to admit that he could 
not explain because it is difficult 
for him to say that automobile pur- 
chases prevent purchases of cloth- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Cc. H. Brumelow has accepted the 
position of overseer at the Aragon 
Mills, Aragon, Ga. 


Dock Jolly, of Edgefield, S. C., has 
become overseer carding at the Wal- 
lace Mills, Jonesville, 8. C. 


S. H. Haynes has resigned as 
overseer spinning at night at the 
Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, 5. ©. 


J. S. Davis has resigned as second 
hand in carding at the Industrial 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


J. A. Wooten, of Lando, 8S. UC. has 
become overseer of weaving al lhe 
Highland Park Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. 


Yancey L. Yon has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Hartwell 
Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 


W. P. Norman has been promoted 
to overseer carding at the Hartwell 
Mills, Hartwell, Ga. 


G, J. King thas been promoted 
from night overseer to day oversee! 
of spinning at the Lockmore Cotlon 
Mills, York, 8. 


J. A. Campbell, Seneca, 8. ., has 
accepted the position of overseer 
spinning at the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Whitmire, 8S. C. 


D. J. Dennis, of Albemarle, N. C., 
has become second hand in No. 3 
spinning at the Marlboro Mills, Mc- 
Coll, 8. C. 


Will Dill has been promoted from 
second hand in weaving to overseer 
night weaving at the Industrial 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


W. L. Kate has been promoted 
from loom fixer to second hand .in 
weaving at the Industrial Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8. G. 


J. H. Sanders, formerly of the 
Laboratory Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., 
is now second hand in carding at 
the Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill, 


Robert L. Lipscomb, of Cowpens, 
S. C, has become overseer of the 
cloth room at the Red Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, Red Springs, N. €. 


E. S. Tennent, mill purchasing 
agent of Spartanburg, 8. C., has been 
‘lected president of the Spartanburg 
Rotary Glub. 


E. €. Hendrick has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Dilling Mill, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., and accepted 
Similar position at the Efird Mills 
Nos, 4 atid 5, Albemarle, N. C. 


Géorge W. Johnson has resigned 
‘S Overseer weaving at the Fountain 
‘Olton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., and ac- 
“epled a similar position with the 
“Ochran Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


B. B. Burnett has resigned as 
Vverseer spinning at the Henrietta 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C., and accepted 
| Similar position with the Florence 
Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


B. H. Lowe, of Burlington, N. C., 
has become overseer weaving and 
assistant superintendent of the 
Ottaray Mills, Union, 8. C. 


J. J. Hand of the Eureka Mills, 
Chester, 8. C., is now night overseer 
of weaving at the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Chester, S. C. 


A. L. Cranford has resigned his 
position at the Dacotah Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., to become overseer 
weaving at the Fountain Mills, Tar- 
boro, N. C. 


G. C. Clark, who recently resigned 
as overseer weaving at the Watts 
Mills, Laurens, 8. C., is now designer 
at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whit- 
mire, 8. C. 


T. W..Barnes has resigned his po- 
sition with Mountain View Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., to become nigh! 
overseer spinning at the Lockmore 
Cotton Mills, York, S. C. 


S. H, Childers has been promoied 
from second hand in weaving to 
overseer of the cloth room ot the 
Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
C. 


J. L. Hinson has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C.. to become overseer 
carding at the Liberty Mills, Clay- 
ton, N. C, 


J. E. Byars has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Gambrill and Meli- 
ville Mills, Bessemer City, N. CG, 
and accepted a similar position at 
the United Mills Company, Mortim- 
er, N. C. 


W .W. McDowell has resigned as 
overseer finishing and shipping at 
the Springstein Mills, Chester, 8S. C., 
a position which he held for 19 yers. 
He was employed econtinuously by 
the company for 32 years. 


C. P. Hostetter, who has been dis- 
trict manager in the Southeast ter- 
ritory for the J. B. Ford Company, 
Wyandotte, Mich., for the past eight 
years, has resigned and will enter 
business for himself in Texas. 


Dwelle and MeLellan to Talk at 
Georgia Meeting. 


Atlanta, Ga.—aAdditional features 
of the silver anniversary convention 
of the Georgia Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, to be held here on 
May 11 and 12, at the Biltmore Hotel, 
will be the presence of E C. Dwelle, 
president of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of North Carolina, 
the executive group of Charlotte, 
N. C., textile mills, and A. W. Mce- 
Lellan, president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
Louisiana, of New Orleans. The 
presence of these visiting execu- 
tives is in line with the plan of the 
Georgia association to develop a bet- 
ter feeling of cooperative action 
throughout the industry, it is an- 
nounced. The visitors will make 
short addresses along this line. 


Can En solve this puzzle? 


— 


To the Superintendent or Bleacher 
who addresses us correctly 
and sends us the solution of 
this puzzle together with the 
characteristics advertised 
for many years 

we will send a useful 

and welcome novelty 
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America’s Textile Industry 
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W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 
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Mexia, Tex.—The new Mexia Cot- 
ton Mills began operations this 
week. The mill has 5,000 spindles 
and 128 looms. 


Atlanta, Ga.—I{ is understood that 
the duck mill in the Federal Prison 
here will be considerably enlarged. 


Charlotte, N. C—Highland Park 
contract with the Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., for ad- 
ditional humidifying equipment. 


Huntsville, Ala.—The branch plant 
of the Aycock Hosiery Mills, South 
Pittsburgh, Tenn. has been com- 
pleted and operations are expected 
to start this week. 


El Paso, Tex.—The El Paso Cotton 
Mills will increase capital stock 
from $500,000 to $600,000 and double 
the capacity of the mill. 


LaGrange, Ga.—The Valley Mills, 
one of the Fuller E. Callaway chain 
of mills, has placed order with the 
Bahnson Company for additional 
humidifiers for their card room. 


Pageland, S. C.—Pageland Cotton 
Mills have placed contract with the 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem 
N. C., for conditioning room equip- 
ment. 


Wendell, N. C.—Organization of a 
company to build a new cotton mill 
here has been practically complet- 
ed, according to R .B. Whitley, who 
is promoting the company. The 
company will have a capital of 
$200,000, of which 90 per cent has 
been subscribed. 


Marietta, Ga.—The plant of the 
Marietta Cotton Mills, which has 
been in the hands of L. M. Blair, 
trustee, for some time, has been 
acquired by the Atlanta Cotton 
Products Company, of Atlanta, of 
which P. A. Ammon is president. 
The mill, which has been idle: for 
some time, will be repaired and 
overhauled and placed in operation 
of medium count cotton yarns. Ht 
has 3,072 spindles and has been idle 
for some time. 


Durham, N. C.—Contract for the 
building of the new Durham Nov- 
elty Weaving Mill will be let in a 
few days and construction will be- 
gin shortly. The.building will be 
full daylight mill construction and 
will provide 15,000 square feet of 
space. One hundred box looms, 
with individual motor drive, will be 
installed at the start, leaving space 
in the building for considerable ex- 
pansion as the business develops. It 
is hoped to have the building ready 
for the machinery by early fall. 
Novelty patterns will be produced. 
H. A. Pollard, of Durham, is presi- 
dent of the company and E. S. Yar- 
brough, formerly of Henderson, 
general manager. 


Salisbury, N. C.—Rowan Cotton 
Mills Company has awarded con- 
tract to the Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for humidi- 
fying equipment to be installed in 
their new addition. 


Kershaw, 8S. C.—Contract for the 
textile motors, transformers and 
switehboards in the electrification 
and doubling of the Kershaw Cotton 
Mills has been let to the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. 
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Concord, N. C.—White-Park. Mill 
Company has placed contract for 
humidifying equipment with the 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. 


Carrboro, N. C—Durham Hosiery 
Mills No. 7 have placed contract for 
conditioning room equipment with 
the Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Lancaster, S. C—The Lancaster 
Cotton Mills have let contract to 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company for 100 loom motors which 
will be used in changing their 
weaving from the belt drive to the 
motor drive. 


Marion, N. C.—The Cross Cotton 
Mills have started work on an addi- 
tion to their plant which will ac- 
commodate 4,500 additional spindles. 
The contract for the building was 
placed with the Gaston Construc- 
tion Company, Gastomia, N. C. Con- 
tract for new motors was let to the 
Allis-Chalmers Company. 


Thomasville, N .c.—The Maurice 
Knitting Mills, on Taylor avenue, 
Thomasville’s newest industry, 
opened for operation regularly this 
week. It is under tht management 
of T. E. Jennings and starts with 
50 machines. Samples of its first 
product are attractive, a good busi- 
ness is expected. 


Stony Point, N. C.—The controll- 
ing interest in the Rockyface Spin- 
ning Company has been sold by 
Samuel and J. L. Turner, who have 
operated the mill for some years, 
to Dr. K. R. Lewis, of Charlotte, 
and F. C. Todd, of Gastonia. Mr. 
Todd was formerly superintendent 
of the Ruby Cotton Mills in Gas- 
fonia, and will come here to take 
active charge of the mill. 


Rome, Ga.—lIit is understood that 
plans for the new Southern plant of 
the Brighton Mills, to be located 
here, are being prepared by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co,, Greenville. The spin- 
ning mill will be two stories, 345x134 
feet, and the weave shed one story, 
205x153 feet. In addition there wil! 
be warehouse and boiler room. The 
plant is to have 24,572 spindles and 
manufacture tire fabrics. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The Spartan- 
burg County Mills were sold at pub- 
lic auction by the receiver Monday 
morning during the legal hours for 
sale, and were purchased by Horace 
L. Bomar, local attorney, for $134,- 
000. The bidding began at $100,000 
and was participated in by the Gray 
interests at Woodruff and Mr. Bo- 
mar, the former carrying the price 
to $133,000. 

The sale included the plant. and 
real estate of the mill, with the 
equipment and fixtures and stock. 
The mill was placed in the hands of 
a receiver more than a year ago, 
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nd the sale was for the purpose of 
‘iquidating. 

Mr. Bomar’s plans in connection 
vith the mill are not known. He 
cnnounced immediately after the 
-ale that he is not ready to disclose 
his plans, but may issue an an- 
,ouncement within a few days. 

The mill, which is located at the 
‘former site of Camp Wadsworth, 
‘wo miles west of the city, has a 
value of approximately $400,000, it 


was learned from an authentic 
source. 
The sale was authorized to per- 


mit the receivers to satisfy so far 
as possible a number of creditors 
holding claims against the property, 
it is said. While the amount of in- 
debtedness could not be ascertained, 
it was said that among the creditors 
are the two receivers, the estate of 
W. 8S. Gray, Frank Hodges, of this 
city, and a number of machinery 
manufacturers in the North. 

The plant was shut down about 
two years ago, it being announced 
that lack of orders necessitated the 
move. Approximately 20 attractive 
homes for operatives form a part of 
the mill property. 


Mill Labor Plentiful in 
Texas 


Fort Worth, Tex., May 4.—Getling 
labor has proved one or the easiest 
solved problems of cotton mills es- 
tablished in this section, according 
lo Roscoe Ady, manager of the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 workers are with- 
out jobs today, he said. An indica- 
tion of the class of help that can be 
secred is the fact that out of 420 
were high school graduates, while 
the remainder had sixth grade edu- 
cation or better. These girls start 
at $7 a week and are paid $11 a week 
after they are trained 

“Worth Mills at Forth Worth 
Started operations December 15, 
1924," Mr, Ady said. “This mill has 
16,000 ring spindles and 6,000 twister 
spindles. It runs exclusively on 
cord tire fabrics. 

On April 29, 1925, Don Towers, 
inanager of the mill, made the fol- 
‘owing statement in regard to. the 
‘abor situation: 

“When we started up we had 
nore than 2,000 applications for 
work. We found we could get any 
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number of beginners at $7 per week 
of 55 hours The applicants for work 
learned quicker than any help |! 
have ever seen in any community. 
Girls who never saw a spinning 
frame until January are now run- 
ning eight sides; in that time they 
have learned to doff and piece up 
their own ends. There is no girl 
in the mill who has not completed 
the fifth grade in school, and some 
business college graduates. The 
help is the most intelligent I have 
ever found anywhere. More than 
two out of three of all employes 
that have been hired are with us 
now. The turnover promises to be 
very small We have girls come to 
the mill every day begging for work. 

“The range of pay to the girls is 
from $11 to 14 a week. We pay $14 
to a ten-side spinner. Male help, 
such as card hands and pickers, is 
paid 25 cents per hour and there is 
plenty of it available. Section men 
and card grinders are paid $21 per 
week. 

The average wage for male and fe- 
male labor, from sweepers, to fore- 
men, ranges from $13.50 to $14 per 
week of 55 hours.” 


Expected Prison Mill to be Enlarged. 


Washington, D. C.—Expansion of 
the duck mill at the Federal Peni- 
lentiary at Atlanta, so as to produce 
other cotton goods, is about to be 
made by the Department of Justice, 
it was learned here. While depart- 
ment officials said that no final de- 
cision had been reached, the Budget 
Bureau is so assured of the expan- 
sion that it has sent circular to all 
Government departments saying 
that the Atlanta prison will filll 
orders from Federal agencies for 
various cotton textiles in addition 
to duck. 

It was said at the Department of 
Justice today that expansion of the 
duck mill, which obviously would 
necessitate additional machinery, 
was “under construction,” but had 
not been approved by the attorney- 
general yet. 

The Budget Bureau, however, has 
sent circulars to all departments no- 
lifying them that the Atlanta prison 
will fill orders for denims, drills, 
three leaf, checked and plain nain- 
sook and sheeting 40 to 81 inches in 
width. 
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Silent Chain Drives From 
Stock 


Link-Belt Company of Indianapo- 
lis, .Chicago and Philadelphia has 
just announced that after many 
years of work and study of the pro- 
blem of standardizing and manufac- 
turing silent chain ‘drives for stock, 
it has placed in operation a new plan 
by which complete lines of silent 
chain drives of from one-quarter , Lo 
ten horsepower, in practically any 
reduction from one to one to seven 
to one, are now available for im- 
mediate delivery, by distributors 
located in many principal cities of 
this country. 

Back of these distributors will be 
immense stocks carried in reserve in 
the warehouse. of the company's 


factories at Indianapolis and Phila- 
delphia. 


For more than twenty years the 
installation of silent chain drives 
has been an engineering problem. 
Under the Link-Belt plan it remains 
somewhat of an engineering prob- 
lem, but one which has been simpli- 
fied in conveniently arranged tables, 
which have been published in book 
considered before this plan could 
form for distribution by this com- 
pany. 


The many details which had to be 
be put to practical use are interest- 
ing: but to relate them here would 
require too much space. 


The stock drive chain is of the 
same high standard of quality, as 
those that are built for. special ap- 
plication. The patented bushed 


joint construction shown .in figure 


two is the same in the standard 
stock drive chains as it is in the 
standard Link-Belt silent chain used 


for the past 20 vears for industrial 
drives. 
pointed as rapaidly as it is possible 
to secure the type which will assure 
Link-Belt service. 


Curtail Now 
(Continued from Page 26) 


ing and at the same time allow 
record breaking savings deposits. 

As much as we suffered from the 
collapse in (920, we must admit that 
everybody enjoyed the boom while 
it lasted. 

Then eéverybody was buying 
things and everybody was busily 
employed at profitable prices mak- 
ing things for sale. Those who 
bought your products spent their 
money for the products of theirs 


Distributors are being ap- ~ 


JMBUS, 


business and prosperity of your 
business. 

Now few buy and the volume of 
business and profits is not such as 
to produce a cycle of business and 
prosperity. 

One industry may make a little 
spurt, but lack of buying in other 
lines is not enough to carry the 
cycle through and bring back to the 
original industry the orders that are 
necessary for its continued pros- 
perity. 

If the money that is being put 
away in savings deposits was being 
spent for necessities and luxurious 
there would be far more and better 
business today. 

It. was not an opportune time for 
a. $75,000 public official to try to set 
an example in thrift by having an 
old gray hat sent to the cleaner. 


and the money you spent came 


There was already too much 
around in a cycle and added to the 


thrift talk and too little buying. 


Established 1896 


Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespendence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


Catahg cn Request faction. 
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British Exports of Textiles 
Gain 

UBLICATION of the British Board 

of trade returns for the month 
of March, showing the imports and 
exports of textiles during the first 
quarter of the present year, dis- 
closed some large increases over the 
same period of last year. The value 
of raw materials for the textile in- 
dustry imported this year already 
exceeds last year’s total by over 
£15,000,000, of which the wool and 
the cotton industry is each respon- 
sible for over £6,000,000. Smaller 
increases are seen in the imports of 
manufactured textiles but the value 
of apparel imports exceeds those of 
the same period last year by £1,500,- 
000. 

With the exception of decreased 
exports of raw silk and silk manu- 
factured goods, the whole of the 
textile trade shows a more satisfac- 
tory foreign trade than at this time 
last year. The largest increase 
among textile exports were in cot- 
ton yarns and manufactures, woolen 
and worsteds, raw wool and “man- 
ufactures of other textile mate- 
rials.” The exports of cotton yarns 
and manufactures during the first 
quarter of the present year were 
valued at £56,582,887, which shows 
an increase. of £8,313,194 over the 
first three months of 1924. Exports 
of. woolen and worsted yarns and 
piece goods valued at £17,832,040 
indicate an increase of £1,280,033 
over the first quarter of 1924 ana 
apparel -exports standing at £8,043,- 
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978 show an increase of £914,489. 
Imports of U. S. Cotton Increase. 

Higher imports of American cot- 
ton were almost entirely responsible 
for the increased raw cotton im- 
ports. During the first quarter of 
this year the imports into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of this commodity to- 
talled 4,834,432 centrals compared 
with 2,635,803 centrals in the first 
three months of 1924. The value of 
the imports increased from £22,351,- 
796 to £29.552.830. The price ques- 
tion was solely responsible for the 
higher raw wool imports for the 
actual volume has declined during 
the past three months, particularly 
in the case of South Africa and the 
Argentine. 


Conditions in the ‘woolen. and 
worsted industry were not so good 
last vear so that manufacturers will 
overlook the recent decrease in the 
export trade. Despite -the higher 
prices, which give a good appear- 
ance to the values side of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade returns for the 
first three months of the year, the 
actual volume of the exports has 
declined to an extent which is likely 
fo cause a certain amount of per- 
fturbation among domestic manu- 
facturers. The aetual exports of 
woolens for the period under review 
were 38,017,000 square yards com- 
pared with 40,697,000 square yards 


in the same period of 1924, and 
worsteds 15,172,000 square yards, 
compared with 16,283,800 square 
vards. 


A satisfactory side of the returns 
is the higher exports of woolens to 


the United States during the first 
quarter and the higher exports of 
worsteds during March. The quan- 
tity of woolens shipped to America 
this quarter amounts to 2,736,000 
square yards compared with 2,728,- 
800 square yards last year. In the 
case of the warsted industry there 
has been a decline from 2,112,500 to 
2,091,500 square yards. Other mar- 
kets which show signs of improve- 
ment are the Netherlands, Germany, 
Greece, France and Brazil, China, 
Japan and several of the Colonial 
markets have not been so good. 


Cotton yarn exports amounted to 
49,756,200 centals compared with 
38,285,400 centals.in the same period 
of last vear, and similar satisfactory 
increases were reported in the piece 
goods trade. Exports of unbleached 
cotton piece goods to America 
amount to only 36,998,000 square 
yards compared -with 39,298,300 
square yards in the same quarter of 
last year. Exports of all kinds of 
cotton piece goods to America show 


a downward tendency. Under the 
heading of “piece goods dyed or 
manufactured of dyed yarn,” the 
exports to the United States this 


year amount to only 3,139,100 square 
vards compared with = 6,386,200 
square yards in the first quarter of 
1924 and 13,160,100 square yards in 
the same quarter of 1923. There 
has been, however, a slight increase 
in the exports of flags, handker- 
chiefs, and shawls exported to 
America; from 704,500 square yards 
in the first quarter of last vear to 
764,700 square yards this year. 


3] 


Waterproof Garments Show Rise. 

Linen exports to America for the 
quarter total 18,364,500 square yards 
valued at £1,327,731 compared with 
19,706,600 square yards valued at 
£1,264,622. Despite this large drop 
in the velume of exports it will be 
seen that the value has increased 
considerably. 

A tremendous jump is reported in 
the exports of waterproofed cloth- 
ing to the United States due, no 
doubt, to the popularity there of 
British orled silk garments which 
have been bought in large quanti- 
tres by American department stores 
during recent months. The number 
of garments shipped during March 
last was 5,625 compared with = 901 
garments in March of last year, and 
988 in March, 1923. The total num- 
ber of waterproofed garments ship- 
ped to America this year already 
amounts to 11,328 valued at £12,587. 
Actual clothing exports to America 
during March were valued at £393.- 
227 compared with £323,964 in March 


of last year. 
Wool hosiery exports to the Unit- 
ed States this year so far amount 


to 80,074 dozen pairs compared with 
65,222 dozen pairs in the first quar- 
ler of last year, and 48,204 dozen 
pairs mn the first quarter of 1923. 


Wanted 
Six spindle plumbers. Must be 
first class. Steady work, top 


salary. Don't misrepresent. Wire, 
don't write. - Yates D. Smith. Ella 
Mill, Shelby, N. C. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


Saves 30 to 60% 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


—both contain the same quantity of silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured ‘above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


charges. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


No loom beams in transit. 


No delay. 


HAZLETON, PA. 135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


DUPLAN- 


SILK CORPORATION 


= 
— 
| 
| 
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Dyeing of Cotton Knitted 
Goods 


(Continued from Page 25) 


danger of uneven treatment. Also 
as the goods are open and free they 
will clean up easily as there will be 
no possibility of pockets of dirty 
liquor forming in the folds of the 
cloth, as is often the case when kier 
boiling is resorted to. The goods 
furthermore need not be removed 
from the machine,. but after the 
soaping out, the liquor is run off, 
the cloth is rinsed well in fresh hot 
waler, this liquor is run off, and 
then the goods are ready for dye- 
ing and are generally dyed right off 
in the same machine, especially 
where the light and delicate shades 
are employed and the machine is 
not stained up with the dye-bath so 
that a subsequent lot of goods could 
not be scoured out afresh in the 
same apparatus. 


Soaping Out and Dyeing in Same 
Machine. 


The employment of the machine 
for soaping out does not imterfere 
in any manner with its use for dye- 
ing, for in this case the dyes em- 
ployed are generally the substantive 
cotton colors, and it is customary to 
dye them in a soap bath so as to 
obtain even and well penetrated and 
distributed colors, so it does not 
make any particular difference if 
there is some of the soap left in the 
goods or some of the soap reidues 
left in the tub. It must not be taken 
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from this, however, that the goods 
should be dyed right off after soap- 
ing and without rinsing. The pur- 
pose of rinsing in this case is not so 
much to remove the soapy residues 
as it is to remove the dirty water 
from the cloth and thus to render 
the fabric as clean as possible, After 
the soaping off of the goods quite 
a lot of the coloring matter present 
in the cotton will be dissolved out, 
also a very large proportion of the 
waxes and oils and pectin matters 
present on the raw cotton fibre will 
be removed and pass into the soapy 
liquor, by reason of which this 
liquor will acquire a somewhat 
dirty and brownish color, and this 
must be removed from the goods 
and from the dyebath in order to 
give a clean fabric. A great deal of 
‘he natural coloring matter as seen 
on the raw cotton fibre is contain- 
ed in the waves and other impuri- 
fies in the cotton, and when these are 
removed it will be found that most 
of the color is also removed. 


A Thorough Rinsing Essential ‘o 
Good Results. 


Attention must be called at this 
point to the necessity of rinsing the 
goods in hot or warm water where 
they have been soaped out. If cold 
water is run on the goods when they 
will have the soapy and dirty liquor 
in them chances are that a good deal 
of the soap will be precipitatd in the 


form of a fine deposit and this will 
carry down with it, of course, a 
good deal of the dirt and color 80 


that the goods will be tingd. By 
taking care that the rinse is carried 
out with hot water this fault will be 
avoided. For this purpose il is well 
to have the steam and water pipes 
arranged at the machine in such a 
manner by a simple form of steam 
injector that the water may be sulf- 
ficiently heated as it passes into Lhe 
machine; or a separate line of hot 


hot may also be provided. But im 
any case see to it that the soapy 


goods are rinsed off with hot water. 
The rinsing operation need not take 
more than 15 to 20 minutes, it being 
so conducted by partially opening 
the outlet drain vaive, that a con- 
stantly stream of fresh warm water 
is constantly coming into the ma- 
chine while the dirty wash waler is 
running off. 


In the case of boiling the gocds 
in a kier it is well to use only the 
same treatment with soap and solu- 
ble oil. If a pressure kier only is 
available, this may be used though 
it is necessary, as an open kier will 
do as well in the cleaning up of the 
cloth and in production of a better 
white bottom. Unless a very pure 
water is employed throughout the 
operations there will always be a 
small trace of iron deposits left in 
the cloth which will have the effect 
of giving it a slight brownish tint. 
The acid sodium fluoride will re- 
move this in a very complete and 
satisfactory manner so that the 
goods come up nice and clean. [his 


salt is now employed very largely 
by laundries for the same purpose 
and has been giving excellent re- 
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sults in clearing up tinged goods. 
Formerly a small amount of hydro- 
chloric acid was add to the second 
rinse water and sometimes a smal! 
amount of oxalic acid was employed, 
but experience has demonstrated 
that it is best to use the acid sodium 
fluoride for this purpose. 


It is not well to use caustic soda 
or soda ash for the preliminary 
cleaning of cloth of this character 
as a basis for dyeing delicate shades. 
These strong alkalies, it is true, wil! 
more thoroughly remove the waxy 
matters and impurities form the cot- 
ton, but they. generally leave it 
somewhat stained in color. In.fact, 
it will often be noticed that govuds 
that are boiled-out with caustic soda 
or with a mixture of caustic soda 
and soda ash will show even a some- 
what darker color than the origina) 
raw cotton. This is due to the fact 
that the strong alkalie breaks down 
the pectin and resinous matters tha! 
stain the fibre and that can only be 
removed as a rule by subsequent 
bleaching with a hypochlorite bath. 
The use of caustic soda, soap and 
soluble oil all in admixture will fur- 
nish a whiter bottom than when 
caustic soda alone is used. But in 
the case where a good quality o! 
combined yarn has been employe‘ 
in the making of the cloth so that 
it is free from motes and shives 
consisting of leaf particles and bro- 
ken seed hulls, there will generall, 
be no need of employing caustic 
soda or even soda ash for clearing 
up the goods with the purpose o/ 
obtaining a whiter bottom for dye- 
ing. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 


Napper Clothing 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and | 
Burnisher Fillets 


Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
| Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


__ Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 

spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed. of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 


Linwood, Mass. 


‘SPECIAL GRADE 


FoR TEXTILE 


FREE OF 


PYLES SALT COs 
NEWORLEANSUSA 


GREENSBURG. 
Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


GRIEEIN'ISBVIRG 


Yave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 


ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 


had 32 years: e rience solving water 
tistac torily for textile 
8. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc 
Richmond, Va. 
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North Carolina Industry 
Gains 


The industry in 
North Carolina made the big Jump 
of 43.1 per cent in the two-year 
period from 1921 to 1923. This was 
announced by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington as the 
result of the data secured in the 
1923 biennial census of manufac- 
tures. For 1923 the value of the 
products—at factory prices—of the 
2670 manufacturing establishments 
in North Carolina aggregated $951,- 
911,000. This aggregate represents 
the increase of 43.1 per cent as 
compared with the $665,118,000 value 
of the products of the 2,602 estab- 
lishments in 1921. The statement 
continues: 

“These figures relate to manufac- 
turing establishments whose output 
during the year was valued at $5,000 
or more. The elimination of data 
for the smaller establishments has 
only a slight effect on the totals. 

“In makine use of the statistics 
for value of products, it must be 
remembered that, because of the 
fact that the products ef many 
manufacturing establishments are 
used as materials by other estab- 
lishments, the aggregate value of 
the products of all manufacturing 
industries combined is considerably 
in excess of the total value of fin- 
ished manufactured products in the 
form in which they reach the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

“The ‘cotton goods’ industry is the 
leading one in North Carolina, as 
measured either by number of wage 
earners or by value of products. In 
this industry the average number 
of wage earners employed during 
the census year increased from 66,- 
316 in 1921 to 81,041 in 1923, the per 
cent of increase being 22.2: and the 
value of products increased from 
$190,990,000 in 1921 to $326,572,000 in 
1923, the rate of increase being 71 
per cent. The number of estab- 
lishments increased from 343 to 
351; wages from $41,398,350 to $54,- 
842,992.” 

Knit goods: Average number of 
wage earners increased from 8,650 
in 109 establishments in 1921 to 
12,351 in 109 establishments in 1923. 


Rayon Plant May be Started by New 
Bedford Mill. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Erection of 
a plant in this city to supply the 
local mills with their requirements 
of rayon yarns is a possibility thal 
may materilize during the next six 
months or a year, according to a re- 
port that emanates from a source in 
touch with importnt New Bedford 
manufacturers. The advisability of 
bringing such a plant to New Bed- 
ford is being seriously talked about 
among leading treasurers here, it is 
stated, but as yet the subject is con- 
fined to conversation. There is said 
to be a growing dissatisfaction with 
the prices asked by the corporations 
now producing rayon fibres. The 
fine yarns mills foreseeing further 
great expansion in the use of cloths 
containing rayon, would like to have 
an indenpendent source of supply 
of the artificial silk, according to 
these reports, 


the Rating I know, 
Ican depend on it!” 


That is what the chief electrician of a big plant said 


to one of our salesmen recently in discussing the operation 
of the “Union” Renewable Fuse. 


“Union” Renewable Fuses are guaranteed to perform in 
accordance with published rating of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters when assembled with “Union” Links in 
accordance with printed instructions. 


They are made to carry safely their sp-cified load, but 
to open promptly the circuit when the prescribed overload 
is reached—and to reduce fire hazard to a minimum when 
the unexpected and severe short circuit occurs. They give 
the greatest safety at lowest cost. 


The dependable performance and unusual safety of 

“Union” Renewable Fuses are due largely to the specially 
designed patented Link. This Link blows without flash or 
violence. The fusing point is in the center, too far from 
metal parts to enable heat and gases to fuse and corrode 
them. ‘The center of link simply vanishes when it blows, 
leaving a gap so wide that arcing is impossible. 


The “Union” is a Good, Dependable Fuse 


“Union” Fuses, both Renewable and Non-Renewable, sol 
leading electrical jobbers and dealere. 


Write for Catalog No. 30 


FUSE Co. 


UNION 


RENEWABLE FUSES 
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Text 
Bookon 


Here’s the most complete book 
ever published on the subject ot 
industrial thermometers and their 
uses. It contains 52 pages pro- . 
fusely illustrated. No man can 
afford to be without a copy of this book if the 
accurate measurement of temperatures is of 
any importance in the manufacture of his 


products. 


It pictures ‘‘Crescent’’ Thermometers of every con- 
ceivable style and size—many of them new—as well as 
all kinds of thermometer accessories. Tells what types 
are most efficient for various purposes. Shows how to 
install. Explains why some thermometers are more 
accurate and durable than others. In fact, it answers 
most of the questions any thermometer user might wish 
to know. It contains a wealth of valuable information. 


Don’t put off sending for your copy, as the edition 
is limited. Write today for Catalog F-46. 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation 


Succeeding 
THE SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG MFG, CO 
AMERICAN STEAM GAUGE & VALVE MFG, CO, 
HOHMANN-NELSON COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Boston Cleveland 
Buffalo Detroit 
*Chicago *Los Angeles 
*Seattle 


Philadelphia 
*Pirttsburg 


Salt Lake City 
Tulsa 


*Stocks carried at these branches’ 


Direct Factory Representa- 
tives for Canada: 
Mechanical Equipment Co. 
902 New Birks Bldg. 


Montreal 


Win. 
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Wolf. Jacques & Co. ...-.--..---- 


Woods. T. B. Sons Co. 


Wilts Veneer Co. 


Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 


acinstine Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 


Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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nto nitro-cellulose by the action of 
nitrie acid in the Chardonnet proc- 
ess. It is then dissolved in suitable 
solvents, such as acetone, and after 
being filtered is spun into threads 
by forcing through spinnerets. It 
is then coagulated and wound as in 
the other processes, the solvents 
being recovered as far as possible.” 


Means of Identification. 


In his report, Mr. Hamlin lists 
means of identifying artificial silk, 
results of microscopic studies with 
a chart showing cross section of 
various types of artificial silk fiber, 
and discussions of twists, hydrosco- 
picity, breaking strengths, and sizes 
or deniers. Discussing identifica- 
tion, Mr. Hamlin’s report says in 
part: 

A.—Burning test— 

{. Cotton burns with a flash, with 
practically no odor and leaves no 
ash. 

2. True silk burns with quite a 
perceptible odor, similar to burning 
hair, and leaves a black charred 
ash. It butns more slowly than 
cotton. 

3. Wool burns more slowly than 
cotton with a disagreeable odor, 
also similar to burning hair and 
leaves a charred brittle ash, usually 
in the form of a ball. 

4. All artificial silk burns quickly 
like cotton as distinguished from 
true silk, wool or either animal 
fibers. 

(a). Viseose, nitro-cellulose and 
Cuprammonium artificial silks all 
burn lke cotton, i. e., with a flash, 
no odor and leaving no ash. 

(b). Acetate artificial silks burn 
more slowly -than other artificial 
silks and leave a globuleas ash, 
which hardens at once into a brittle 
substance very similar to sealing 
wax. 


Study of Filaments. 


Discussing cross sections of indi- 
vidual filaments, Mr. Hamlin’'s re- 
port says: “The characteristics of 
‘he different varieties of artificial 
-ilks may also be noted by studying 
“ross sections of the individual fila- 
nents, 
“Tt will be noted that the artificial 
ilks made by the Viscose process 
“how a very irregular shaped cross 
-ection with more or less serrated 
dges. The acetate silks, while 
‘iffering slightly from each other, 
iow a more regular outline than 
‘he Viscose silks, the edges being 
arly smooth. The nitro-cellulose 
‘lk is very similar in cross sec- 
‘On to acetate silk II, but shows 
‘noother edges than the former. 
“he Cuprammonium silk has a very 
°gular cross section with smooth 
“ges and approaches more nearly 
‘ Circle or ellipse in shape than any 
' the other varieties. Cross sec- 
ons of true silk have also been 
“own for purposes of comparison, 
which has considerably smaller fil- 
re than any of. the artificial 
silks, 

The importance of the study of 


the individual filament lies in com- 


fren the covering power of the 
“ks in question. It is an accepted 


inet that artificial silks as a class 


4Ve@ legs covering power than true 
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silk, i. e., if equal amounts of true 
silk and artificial silk are used in 
weaving or knitting two separate 
pieces of fabric, the true silk will 
cover more area than the equal 
amount of artificial silk, provided 
that conditions are the same in 
manufacture for both kinds. This 
is due to the fact that the artificial 
silk filaments, being very smooth 
and regular tend to hug together in 
the fabric, while the silk filaments 
form a more open thread and thus 
have greater covering power. 

“Covering power depends also 
upon the size and the surface of the 
individual filaments composing the 
yarn, whether they are smooth 
edged and fairly round or whether 
they show a broken, irregular out- 
line in cross section. Thus, if the 
cross sectional areas of two fila- 
ments are approximately the same, 
but one is a smooth, round filament 
while the other is irregular and 
jagged im shape, it can very readily 
be seen that, if a number of the 
latter filaments are combined to- 
gether into a yarn they will com- 
pose a more open thread than the 
former, thus giving greater cover- 
ing power. 

“A comparison of the line draw- 
ings shows that the Viscose class of 
artificial silks have this character- 
istic to a marked degree, each of the 
three showing a broken, irregular 
shaped filament. Next in order 
come acetate II and nitro-cellulose 
silks, which have this same charac- 
teristic but the edges of which are 
smoother than the Viscose silks. 
Acetate I and Cuprammonium silks 
show this characteristic the least, 
each having very smooth edges and 
approaching an ellipse or circle in 
shape.” 


London Conference on 
Cotton Standards 


A conference of European cotton 
exchanges and associations and rep- 
resentatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is to be held 
at London, May 20, to consider pro- 
posed modifications in the agree- 
ments providing for the use of Uni- 
versal Cotton Standards in purchas- 
ing American cotton. A number of 
repersentatives of American cotton 
exchanges and associations will also 
attend the conference. 

The holding of biennial confer- 
ences as at present, will be discussed 
at the London meeting. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, which 
holds fifty per cent of the voting 
power at these conferences on Uni- 
versal Cotton Standards, is willing 
Lo accede to this proposed change. 
Other points deal with the prepara- 
tion of the original standards at the 
proposed biennial conferences, and 
provisisions for minor changes in 
the standards. 

The department believes that a 
satisfactory understanding among 
all the parties will be reached at the 
London conference, ith the result 
that the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
‘ion and the Manchester Federation 
of Cotton Spinners’ Associations 
will recall their previously announc- 
ed decision to withdraw from the 
world agreement, and will renew 
the agreement effective with the 
4925 cotton crop. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR — 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uenn 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


BRUSH 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY .- 


What You 
May Expect 


When you order Atlanta Brush Company 
Brushes you may expect these things: 


First—Of course, prompt service on 
delivery. Unless the brush you order 
is a special design, we have it in stock 
and shipment is made at once. If it is 
a special design, it will be immediately 
put in production and produced as 
quickly as is consistent with good 
workmanship. 


Second—You can be sure that the brush 
you order is the best possible design for 
the work for which it is intended. That 
it has been tried out under practical 
conditions—in the mill—and will do 
more work and better work than any 
your employee can use. 


Third—tThe quality and service of the 
brush you buy is guaranteed absolute- 
ly, without reservation, and that you 
are the sole judge of both. 


And last, but by no means least, we appre- 
ciate your order. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


_ 
ATLA 
LCOMPANY 
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Unnecessary Expense 


Why should you go to the heavy expense of re- 
painting walls and ceilings when a trial of 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


will convince you that a washing with this unusual 
cleaner will give results that many times prevents 
this unnecessary repainting expense. 


This is not an invitation to experiment with an 
untried product, for Wyandotte Detergent is saving 
maintenance cost in hundreds of mills the country | 
over. 


It is equally successful in the cleaning of marble, 
tile, mosaiic floors, and wain- 
scoting, also enameled surfaces, 


Indian in diamond 


Wyandotte Detergent is guar- 
anteed to produce the results 
claimed for it or the trial costs 
nothing. 


in every package Order from your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Save Time--Save Labor 
Save Money 


R nearly a quarter of a century we have been success- 

fully manufacturing Flyer Pressers for Southern Cotton 
Mills. This long experience, coupled with our systematic 
study of the qualities necessary to produce the best flyer 
pressers it is possible to make, has enabled us to develop 
the sound, correct mechanical principles which assure effi- 
cient performance under the hard, continuous use. Our 
flyer pressers further the production of high quality, uni- 
form yarn at smaller cost. 


Our shipping department will forward your order 
for Flyer Pressers within 24 hours after receipt. 
We will be pleased to mail you our catalogue. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“We Manufacture, 
Overhaul! and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery” 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Fres. and Sec. 
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“Twist” 
(Continued from Page 16) 


are 155x21=—3,255. The resistance 
to separation is therefore as 3,255:- 
3,045, or 7 per cent greater in the 
coarser counts; hence a strongei 
yarn. 

(3) :An excessive amount of “twist” 
weakens the varn. 

This is an interesting phenomenon 
and suggests that a test illustrated 
in graph form would be highly in- 


structive, especially to show the 
limitation of “twist” for maximum 
strength efficiency. The cause is 


two-fold, viz., a general contraction 
of the yarn and compression of its 
fibres on each other, especially 
those of the outer covering which, 
exerting pressure on a more or less 
elastic core, themselves undergo an 
expanding strain, only relaxed when 
disruption occurs. It follows, then, 
that a yarn which has beeen twist- 
ed above what may be termed Lhe 
elastic limit is in a state of excessive 
self-strain, longitudinally and di- 
ametrically—a condition aptly illus- 
which the thin blade is rigidly ten- 
trated by that form of hand saw in 
sioned by means of twisting strands 
of catgut cords. 

The following experiment shows 
ithe principle of contraction in length 
and diameter caused by “twist.” If 
we construct a spiral spring of wire 
7 inch diameter, containing five 
coils or turns per inch, the total 
length of wire contained per inch 
will be (7 inch diameterx3.14x5 
coils) =110 inch. If, now, this spring 
is altered to seven turns per inch, 
to contain the same length of wire, 
we find the coils must be reduced 
to 5 inches diameter viz. 5 in. di- 
ameterx3.14x7 turns)=110 in. to 
accomodate it, thus showing why 
increasing the “twist” reduces the 
diameter of a yarn. In spinning 
practice, however, this theoretical 
reduction of yarn diameter is never 
fully attained, but the fact that it 
is compressed to some degree ex- 
plains why “twist” contracts the 
yarn lengthways. For example, as- 
suming that the spring has been re- 
duced to 6 in. diameter instead of 
+> in., then the length of wire per 
inch of spring will be (6 in. diame- 
terx3.44x7turns)=132 in. or 132 
in.—110 in.=22 m. more than con- 
tained in the 7 in. diameter spring 
with five coils. In other words, 22 
extra inches of wire per inch of 
spring space have been absorbed or 
contracted. 

If a normal 32's yarn, containing 
21 turns per inch, sustains a break- 
ing strain of 54 pounds, the same 
yarn when slightly overtwisted may 
collapse at 47 pounds from which it 
is evident that the 7 pound lost rep- 
resents a self-exerted strain that is 
not only a loss of strength efficiency 
for manufacturing purposes, but ai- 
so a cause of objectionable kinks in 
a “hard” yarn devoid of lustre. 

Since it has been shown that the 
resistance to breaking strain of 
fibres is vastly greater than the co- 
hesive resistance—which is the main 
factor in yarn strength—some read- 
ers might infer that there is no ad- 
vantage in utilizing a more expen- 
sive cotton of stronger staple. This 
conclusion, however, would be er- 
roneous, because stronger fibres 
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contain a greater number of natura! 
twists around their own axes, thus 
presenting a more furrowed surface 
into which superposed fibres embed, 
thereby offering still greater resisi- 
ance to longitudinal sparation. The 
number of these natural “twists” or 
convolutions varies considerably, 
but averagely may assumed as 20 [vo 
eavh %-in., so that fibres 1%-in. 
long contain about 180. These 
“twists” are not in the same direc- 
lion; that is, they are clock-wise 
and anti-clockwise, where -the pre- 
ponderance is about 9 per cent in 
favor of the latter. This is unfor- 
tunate, for all spinners are aware 
of the advantages of twisting the 
sliver, rove, and yarn in the same 
direction through their various 
processes. If the natural convolu- 
tion were uni-directional, then, by 
adjusting the direction of spindle 
revolutions to suit the conditions. 
improved spinning might result. 

In concluding these few remark: 
it must be repeated that complicat- 
ed formua and wearisome tables are 
unsuitable for the man in the mill. 
Rather give him facts and simple 
explanations of subjects of which. 
hitherto, he has been: ignorant or 
regarded as insignificant. — Textile 
Recorder. 


Hosiery Market in Irish Free State. 


Hosiery imports mto the Irish 
Free State during the first 1! 
months of 1924 amounted to 707,603 
dozen pairs, valued at 681,418 lbs. 
Of these, 548,499 dozen pairs, worth 
244,743 |lbs., were listed as coming 
from England. Statistics, however, 
do not show country origin, and as 
practically all foreign hosiery enters 
this market through England, it :- 
impossible to ascertain the propor- 
tion furnished by each country. \ 
considerable amount of cotton, ray- 
on, and silk hosiery is of America: 
origin, and it is felt that with du: 
attention to this market, exporters 
in the United States should furnis!: 
a larger proportion than they do a’ 
the present time. (Vice 
John 8. Richardson, Jr., Cobh, Marc! 
23.) 


German Knit Goods Exported. 


The Chemnitz knit-goods industry. 
for the most part, was less subje 
to fluctuations during 1924 than an 
other industry. A large domes!) 
demand made up for the decreas 
in foreign sales and, although sta 
tisties are lacking, it is generally be 
lieved that the total knit-goods pro 
duction in 1924 exceeded that of th 
preceding year. Exports of cotto: 
hosiery from Germany amounted | 
4,928 metric tons( metric ton equa!- 
to 2,204.6 lbs:), as compared wit! 


5,849 in 1923. The higher uni’ 
prices, hwever, brought the value> 


up nearer to those of the previous 
year. Total exports of cotton glove: 
amounted to 1,618 metric tons, or # 
decrease of 283 from the 1923 fiz 
ures. Exports to other countrie- 
than the United States, howeve', 
showed an increase. Business !! 
the tricot goods was not quile 5° 
favorable as in other knit goods. 
(Consul Christian T. Steger, Dres- 
den, March 17.) 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 86—Dotted Swiss. 


Plain woven ground with swivel dots. Finished width, 51% 
enches 

82 ends and 60 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 63s, bleached. Filling ground yarn, 90s, bleached. 
Swivel yarn, 70s (estimated), mercerized and dyed. 

Weight, 12.62 linear yards (11.04 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

Bleached warp. Bleached filling with blue swivel dots. Clipped. 


f 


Sample No. 87—Plumetis Crepe. 
Plain woven ground with swivel figure. Finished width, 39 
inches. 
59 ends and 54 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 101-2, hard twisted. Filling ground yarn. 93-2, 
hard twisted. Swivel yarn, 17-2 bleached and mercerized. 
Weight, 6.51 linear yards (70.5 square yards) per pound, finished 
Clipped and bleached. 


Sample No. 88—Fancy Swivel Voile. 

Plain woven ground with swivel dots in six colors. Finished 
width, 41 inches. 

73 ends and 67 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarns, 132-2, dyed 132-2, bleached. Filling ground yarn, 
136-2 bleached. Swivel yarn, 30-2 (estimated), mercerized 
and dyed. 

Weight, 7.02 linear yards (8.02 square yards) per pound, finished 

Blue and white warp. White filling, with red, green, black, 
violet, yellow ,and blue swivel threads. Clipped. 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waster 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost m waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfect yarn? | 

Do you realize the difference in production between running good 
yarn and bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
ot 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand pounds 
is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfections is a 
severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping your 
winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this cleaner, any 

rade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better knitting yarn. 
noe cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used the Eclipse Yarn 
leaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“spinner’’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask us to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you writé, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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1868 1925 
57 YEARS 


Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For ‘Textile Mills 


Traverse Wheel Grinder 


=e 


Roller Grindcr 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 


“‘Insist on the Rov’’ 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 


Fading of Dyed Materials 


(Continued from Page 7) 


actions, it is evident that all those 
valency electrons or atoms which 
cause absorption may take part in 
the reactions, providing vibrations 
of the corresponding frequencies 
are present in the light. to which a 
color is exposed. The more intense 
the light corresponding to a certain 
part of the spectrum, that is, the 
greater the amplitude of the vibra- 
tion, the more would it be expected 
to influence the reaction undergone 
by that portion of the molecule 
which vibrates at the corresponding 
period. It is quite possible that 
light of less than a certain ampli- 
tude would fail to upset the mole- 
cule, and would. then cause no 
chemical action. The fact that only 
those rays which are absorbed can 
produce chemical action shows that 
it is the disturbance of the electrons 
by light which brings about the 
chemical reactions.” 

These theories which we have put 
forward, showing that the light it- 
self may exert an effect, do not ex- 
haust the considerations of the in- 
fluence of the light itself in the 
production of fading phenomena, 
and a little more of the aspect of 
this side of the question should 
perhaps be dealt with before we 
pass on to other phases of this im- 
portant question of the fading of 
colors and dyed shades.—Reprinted 
in Dyestuffs from the Yorkshire 
Argus, Bradford, Eng. 


World Cotton Production in 
1924 


The world cotton crop harvested 
in the year beginning August i, 1924 
is now estimated by the Department 
of Argiculture on the basis of the 
latest available data to be approx- 
imately 24,700,000 bales of 478 
pounds, as compared with 19,590,- 
000 bales for the year beginning 
August 1, 1923. 

This is a revision of a statement 
on the world crop issued in Febru- 
ary. The estimate includes stalis- 
tics of cotton production, exclusive 
of linters, in the United States by 
the Bureau of the Census from gin- 
ners’ reports; the latest Government 
estimate of cotton production in 
India; the Chinese Cotton Mill Own- 
ers’ Association estimate of cotton 
production in that part of China 
producing the commercial crop; 
and the department's estimate of 
production in Egypt based upon 
receipts at Alexandria The estimates 
for China and India include some 
cotton not consumed in mills. 

The revised 1924 estimates for the 
leading producing countries as com- 
pared with production in 1923 are 
as follows: 


1924 1923 
Bales Bales 
United States. 13,619,000 10,139,670 
1,540,000 1,353,000 


Preliminary estimates of the 
world area planted to cotton for the 
crop year beginning in 1924 amount 
Lo 79,100,000 acres as compared with 
71,200,000 acres in the preceding 
year. No estimate or forecast of 
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acreage for the 1925 crop has been 
made. 

The final estimate for the 1924 
crop in the United States, which wiil 
be made on June 2 this year on the 
basis of the Census report of March 
20, will be somewhat larger than 
the preliminary estimates. 

Egyptian Crop Shows Increase. 

Receipts of cotton at Alexandria 
from August 1, 1924, up to April 15, 
1925, totaled 1,453,000 bales of 478 
pounds, as compared with 1,275,000 
bales for the same period last year, 
and 1,318,000 bales in 1922-23. Last 
year about 52,000 bales were receiv- 
ed from April 15 to July 29, and the 
year before 67,000,000 bales. ‘The 
carry-over into the present year was 
smaller than usual, amounting lo 
only about 54,000 bales according to 
an Official Egyptian estimate. 

Allowing for receipts into Alexan- 
dria for the remainder of the pres- 
ent cotton year amounting to about 
60,000 bales and assuming a carry- 
over, 25,000 bales larger than at the 
beginning of the current year, a 
crop of at least 1,540,000 bales for 
1924 is indicated. 

While not a record crop, the har- 
vest as thus indicated in the largest 
since 1913 when production was of- 
ficially estimated at 1,588,000 bales 
of 478 pounds. The crops for 1912 
and 1910 were also larger amounting 
to 1,554,000 and 1,555,000 bales re- 
spectively, and the 1911 crop of 1,- 
530,000 bales was nearly as large. 


- Weaving Viscose Yarns 
(Continued from Page 14) 


portionately increased. When fitting 
the reed in the loom the bottom 
balk should be placed below the 
“shuttle race,” so as to prevent the 
viscose warp threads getting too 
near the balk, the idea being to 
keep the viscose warp threads in 
contact with only the most flexible 
part of the reed, which is the cen- 
tre. The shed should be of reason- 
able size to allow the shuttle to 
pass freely through it without dam- 
aging or breaking any portion of the 
warp. In order to provide a “cush- 
ion” for the viscose warp threads, 
and thus prevent them from being 
bruised by the shuttle, it will be 
found useful to cover the “running 
board” with a thin strip of felt. If 
the viscose weft is being cut, chafed 
or soiled in the shuttle boxes, these 
difficulties may be prevented by 
placing a strip of swansdown on the 
front sides of the shuttle boxes. 
Shuttles for viscose weft are kept 
in condition by a small dressing of 
linseed oll when reshuttling. 

When “brushing” a shuttle for 
weaving viscose put as much 
“brush” in the shuttle eye as will 
keep the viscose thread at even 
tension as it draws off the end of 
the spool. It is important, however, 
that the “brushing” should not be 
crammed too tight, or too much 
tension will be put on the thread, 
and stripped or tight picks in the 
cloth will result. The shuttle eye 
is usually “brushed” with soft 
worsted. When “furring” a shuttle 
for weaving viscose best fur for this 
purpose has been found to be rab- 
bit, owing to its soft texture and 
comparative cheapness. Both sides 
of the shuttle should be furred from 
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end to end, as shown in the illus- 
tration, so as to allow the fur to lie 
on the weft, not only for the full 
length of the spool, but also up to 
the shuttle eye, to prevent the vis- 
cose from “ringing off” and causing 
slack picks; also to prevent the 
thread from springing out of the 
top of the shuttle, which is one of 
the main causes of “box marking” 
and “soiled shoot.” After placing 
fur in a shuttle care should be ta- 
ken to examine it to see that no 
hard. glue is left on the shuttle 
sides, aS this will cause broken weft, 
strained weft, or “bowing §in.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


World Cotton Trade Shifts 


The extent to which the war and 
and the abnormal post war period 
of expansion effected the normal 
world cotton requirements, and 
brought about a new apportionment 
in distribution is striking brought 
out in a report on “International 
Trade in Cotton” relaesed today by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The United Kingdom and Conti- 
nental Europ, the report points out, 
are consuming less cotton than be- 
fore the war, whereas the United 
States, Japan and India are con- 
suming more. 


The consumption of cotton im the 
United Kingdom averaged 2,945,000 
bales annually during the four-year 
period 1919-20 to 1922-23 as compar- 
ed with an annual consumption of 
4,049,000 bales for the four years 
immeiately preceding the war. In 
continental Europe the most Impor- 
tant cotton consuming countries be- 
fore the war were, Germany Russia, 
Franee, Italy and Austria Hungary. 
Continental demand has dropped 
from a pre-war average of 7,242,000 
bales to an average of 4,696,000 bales 
for the four year period 1919-2: 

Covering the same periods the re- 
port shows that consumption in the 
United States increased from 5,409,- 
000 bales; in Japan, from 1,163,000 to 
2,092,000; and in India, from 1,764,- 
000 to 1,817,000. 

Expressed in terms of percentage 
the United Kingdom and continental 
Europe decreased 27 per cent and 
35 per cent between pre-war and 
post-war years, whereas the United 
States increased 9 per cent; Japan. 
SO per cent and Indio, 3 per cent. 

There is a direct relation, the. re- 
port points out, between the lower 
consumption in Europe and the 
iigher consumption in other parts 
of the world. In the first place, dur- 
‘ng the war the cotton manufactur- 
ing industries of European countries 
were largely diverted to war pur- 
vOses and there was liltle oppor- 
‘unity to cultivate oversea markets, 
1pon whieh the cotton industries of 
most of the European. countries 
place particular emphasis. A sec- 
‘nd reason for decreased consump- 
‘ion in Europe, the report states, in 
‘he inerease in manufacturing in 
other parts of the world, which 
“ame about partly as a resull of 
‘he inability of European countries, 
articulaly the United Kingdom, to 
‘Upply the usual amount of cotton 
-00ds. Japan, in particular, was able 
‘a take advantage of the opportuni- 
‘'Y to expand its cotton industry. 
Evene before the war there was a 
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distinct tendency for cotton-produc- 
ing countries, such as the United 
States, China, India, and Brazil, to 
increase their manufacture of col- 
ton. 


The proportion of cotton manu- 
facturers going to export trade in 
the three most important manufac- 
turing countries—the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Japan—is 
of significant, since it shows the 
relative dependence of the cotton 
industries of these countries upon 
foreign markets. Approximately 8 
per cent of the cotton goods produc- 
ed in the United States has been ex- 
ported in recent years, as compared 
with about 5.5 per cent before the 
war. Thus, it is evident that while 
the export trade has been increasing 
the cotton manufacturers of this 
country still rely largely upon the 
great home market. In the United 
Kingdom about 80 per cent of the 
production of cotton goods is ex- 
ported in normal times. Before the 
war Japan exported in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 per cent of its produc- 
tion of cotton goods, mcluding yarn. 
It is well to note at this point the 
singificant movement of Japanese 
capital into cotton mills in China. 
Although this will have a tendency 
io decrease to some extent the ex- 
ports of cotton goods from Japan to 
China, there are certain obvious ad- 
vantages to the Japanese manufac- 
turer, such as cheap labor supply 
and proximity to the raw materials 
and to the large markets for finished 
goods. 


The complete report, “Interna- 
tional Trade in Cotton’”—Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 13—covers 100 
pages and gives complete and de- 
tailed information on world cotton 
output and trade. Production and 
consumption data for countries are 
included and the trends of interna- 
tional trade in areas now yielding a 
surplus are outlined. The possibili- 
ties of cotton production in new 
areas are thoroughly discussed and 
statistics ar eincluded from 1909 up 
o and including 1924. 

Opies can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or any district office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The price is 15 cents. 


German Rayon Production and 
Trade Reported, 

The rayon industry is the only 
branch of the textile trades in Ger- 
many in which all plants are work- 
ing full time. German production in 
i924 is estimated at 10,760 metric 
tons (metric ton equals to 2,204.6 
pounds). Exports of rayon from 
Germany during 1924 amounted to 
2.348 metric tons, a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the preceding year, 
while imports totaled 1,080 metric 
tons, or approximately four times 
{he amount improted in 1923. The 
United States is the chief foreign 
market for this German product. In 
addition to the more common uses of 
rayon in the weaving and knitting 
industries ,German manufacturers 
are using this material in the pro- 
duction of garters and suspenders, 
gloves, hats, white and colored wigs, 
imitation furs and leathers, and arti- 
ficial flowers. 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
and 
=| GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, & 
= PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE Z 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
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= PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 2 
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= Warp Dressing Service 2 
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= 
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GLYCERINE 


GLY CERINE 


DIXON'S 
SILICA~ PATI NT 


GRAPHITE 


is a natural combination of silica and 
flake granhite. The vehicle is pure boiled 
linseed oil It will not crack or peel off 
hecause of the natural elasticitv of the 
flake graphite. while the silica furnishes 
the wear-resistine qualities. 

Because of these oaualities. Dixon's 
Paint affords better and longer protec- 
tion. By making frequent repainting un- 
necessary. it lowers the cost of paint 
upkeen Write for Booklet 176 B. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. _ Established 1827 


CALL ON US 


Whenever you have any problem or dif- 
ficulty in connection with dye-house 
equipment, we invite you to call freely 
on our more than fifty years accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience. 
trated literature sent free on request. 


Iilus- 


Originalo rs + Pioneers 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 
Leaders 


BETHAYRES + PENNSYLVANIA 


5 
» = 
'DLXON 
——— 
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Come ‘Jo 


KENILWORTH INN 


in the [and of the Sky” 


ATURE’'S PARADISE with man-made com- 
fortsand conveniences to please and eatertain 
the business man and his family. 


KENILWORTH INN joined hands with nature 
to Rive discriminating people an ideal resort. Allthe 
modern conveniences and niceties of lite in an at- 
mosphere of refinement. You will be impressed 
with the real elegance, the freedom from r straint, 
and the home-like, friendly atmosphere that prevails« 

The rooms are larBe and airy with double win. 
dows, ample clothes closets and private baths. 

_ Pure sparkling water from Mt. Mitchell. Cool 
niphts are ever present. 


Exceptional dining room service. Wholesome 
and appetizing Southern meals prepared by those 
skilled in the art of cooking. Served in a spaciuus, 
lass-enclosed dining room in a courteous and pleas- 
manner. 


Golf, Tennis, Horse-Back Ridin3, Music, Danc- 
ing and other alluring diversions for lovers of the 
outdoors. 

COME SPEND A MONTH OR A WEEK 
EVEN A STOP-OVER WILL MAKe 
YOU A REGULAR VISITOR 
Write for interesting Literature, Concerning Kenilworth 
Inn and the Wonders of Western No. 


KENILWORTH INN - Biltmore XN. 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Strong Influences Found 
Conflicting in Cotton 
Industry 


By Alston H. Garside, Director Cot- 
ton Statistical Service, the 
Merchants National Bank of 

Boston. 


Boston, April 30.—The  cotion 
market has been subjected to strong 
conflicting influences recent 
weeks. On the one hand, there has 
been the fact that world stocks ol 
cotton, while larger than at this 
time last year, are below average, 
and since world consumption is 
running relatively heavy, the pros- 
pects are that the carryover nex! 
July will be subnormal. On the 
other, there has been the fact that 
many mills, both in this country and 
England, have been unable to sel! 
their current production at a profil, 
and in this country mill activity has 
been declining. 

As to the new crop, there has been 
the promise of a record acreage, 
liberal use of fertilizer, light weevil 
infestation over most of the bell, and 
the generally favorbale start of Lhe 
crop, particularly in the central and 
eastern districts; but ith all this, 
there has been the extremely dry 
condition of the subsoil in ‘Texas 
and Oklahoma, threatening disaster 
in those States in the event of a hol 
dry summer, 

While there has been an underly- 
ing conservative confidence in the 
outlook for general business, both at 
home and abroad, the excessive op- 
timism of the past winter has been 
dissipated by the crash in grains 
and stocks, the reaction of commod- 
ity prices in general and the mod- 
erate slowing down of various in- 
dustries in this country. 

Low State of Stocks. 

The low state of stocks of cotton 
is indicated by the: following: The 
amount of cotton available to come 
into sight during the rest of this 
season is, at the time this is writ- 
ten, approximately 1,334,000 bales, 
against an average of 2,969,000 at 
this time in the past four. years. The 
amount available for spinners’ tak- 
ings 18 4,645,000, against an average 
of 5,986,000 in the past four years. 
With domestic consumption of lint 
and linters apparently heading to- 
ward about 6,600,000 and exports 8,- 
000,000 and exports 8,000,000 or 8,- 
250,000, if appears that all of the 
approximately 14,600,000 bales pro- 
duced last year will be spun al 
home or shipped abroad by next 
July and, accordingly, end-season 
stocks in this country will be ap- 
proximately the same as the ex- 
tremely small stocks of a year ago. 
stocks of a year ago. 


The world carryover of American’ 


cotton will probably not be as lim- 
ited. as last year—present indica- 
tions are that it may be about 750,- 
000 bales larger—but, even so,: it 
will probably not be much over 3,- 
500,000, exclusive of linters, against 
an average of 5,435,000 in the past 
four years. 
State of Cloth Trade. 

The unsatisfactory state of the 
varn and cloth trade in this country 
and England has undoubtly been 
one of the strongest depressing fac- 
tors in the raw cotton market. Both 
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New York and Manchester have re- 
ported good business only at irregu- 
lar intervals and in the interim the 
volume of demand and sales has 
been below the output of the mills. 
The hopes entertained early in the 
year that buying would broaden out 
and be so well maintained that 
manufacturers would be able to 
build up a sizable volume of for- 
ward business and command re- 
munerative prices, have not been 
realized. Buyers generally have ad- 
hered to their long continued policy 
of hand-to-mouth operations, the 
amount of forward business on mil! 
books has been held down to limit- 
ed proportions in most divisions of 
narrow. The situation as to rela- 
tive prices for raw cotton and manu- 
factured goods is very much better 
than it would have incurred disas- 
frous losses by simultaneously sel!- 
ing goods and buying cotton to cover 
such sales, but profits are today de- 
cidely subnormal, even to aoverage 
Southern mills. 


Sub-Soil Moisture. 


If it were not for the lack of sub- 
soil moisture in the Southwest the 
outlook for the new cotton would 
probably be as good as the country 
has ever seen, according to cond)- 
tions at the time this article is writ- 
ten. It is thought in well informed 
quarters that the acreage this year 
may be 3 or 4 per cent larger than 
last vear. 

If so, it would be around 42,750,- 
acres, against 41,390,000 last 
vear, 38,701,000 two years ago, and 
34.016,000 three years ago. 

An average of 42,750,000 would be 
the largest on record, It appears 
probable that more fertilizer wil! 
he used this year than last year, as 
Mr. Hester reports fertilizer sale~ 
in eight Southern States in eigh! 
months ended March 31 as 2,406,13; 
tons, against 2,260,208 in the same 
period last season. The Federal! 
Government's report on boll weev!! 
emergence indicated normal survi- 
val in southern Louisana, Georgia 
and Carolina, but light survival else- 
where, and the State entomolgist 0! 
Oklahoma could not find a sing!: 
surviving weevil at any of the tes'!- 
ing stations in that State. Bul Texas. 
having had only 8.42 inches of rai 
in the eight months from August ! 
io March 34, against a normal 0! 
13.20 and an actual of 26.66 in th: 
same subsoil last season, entirely 
lacks that subsoil moisture whic) 
will be necessary for the surviva! 
of the plant if the summer is ho' 
and dry—and Texas last year ha. 
16,198,000 out of the 40,115,000 acre: 
planted to cotton. Conditions ar 
similar in Oklahoma, which had 3.- 
791,000 acres in- cotton last year. 

Helped by Other Markets. 

It would appear that the move- 
ment of the grain and stock mar- 
kets, general commodity prices an‘ 
general ‘business conditions hav’ 
contributed greatly to the relative 
stability of the cotton market in rc- 
cent months. During the closine 
months of last year and the opening 
months of this year the rising prices 
for grains, stocks and commodities 
in general and the upswing in bus! 
ness undoubtly did much in the col- 
ton market to neutralize the effec! 
of the large American crop and the 
increased production abroad. 
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On the other hand, during the past 
wo months the collapse in grains 
nd stocks, the moderate recession 
n commodity prices in general and 
he reaction in business have un- 
uestionably done much to counter- 
ict the strengthening statistical sit- 
iation of colton and accumulating 
-yidenee that the world must have 
another large crop to satisfy world 
requirements at the current price 
level. 

It is believed in many quarters that 
‘he recent reactions in the stocks, 
commodities and general business 
in the near future, but that these 
unfavorable developments represent 
chiefly the deflation of excessive 
oplimism. 

New Crop Developments. 

If this proves to be the fact the 
readjustment of the other markets 
io a more sound relation with the 
actual business situation removes 
one of the adverses influences which 
las threatened the cotton market all 
winter and to that extent leaves il 
in a stronger position. Under such 
conditions, although there may be 
some further contraction in mi.| 
operations in this country in the 
immediate future, a relatively large 
world consumption of cotton would 
appear to be in prospect and the 
price of the staple would depend 
largely on new crop developments. 


Analysis of Cotton Situation 
(Continued from Page 12) 


of Full Rough and will 
confine themselves to other varie- 
ties. The main reason for abandon- 
ing Full Rough is three-fold: First, 
the small yield per fanegada, which 
is only 12 to 16 q.q. compared with 
the other varieties, yielding from 
25 to 35 g.qg.q The second reason is 
that Full Rough is a one-year crop, 
inaturing in November-December- 
January, thus depending on water 
during these months, which ac- 
cording to the writer’s informants 
is a time when water is most diffi- 
cull to procure; and thirdly, many 
insects and pests of the most dam- 
iging kind have put in an appear- 
ince in the Northern districts and 
have thus destroyed a great many 
plants and reduced the yield, be- 
sides making it very expensive for 
he planters. The most damaging 
ind deathly pest is the “Piojo 
Slance,” which is a white bug and 
Vhich is particularly attacking Full! 
‘ough and Egipto varieties. It at- 
icks the nourishment of the plant, 
ikes the sap away and kills the 
lant. The second one is the “Arre- 
latado” (the stainer), which stains 
ie cotton and kills the not well 
iitured bolls. The third one is the 
Hielos,” or frost, which destroys 
ie squares, and besides, one still 
‘aS to contend with the “Gusano,” a 
‘\lerpillar, which is also attacking 
Nanguis and Mitafifi in no small 
‘sree. As a result of these pesti- 
“nts the Full Rough variety will 
'Tactically disappear during the 
Ting season and will be replaced 
'’ Pima, Tanguis, Mitafifi, and 
smooth). 

“The only Full Rough cotton will 
*Main in the Sechura Valley, 


planting 


“here Full Rough is still cultivated 
‘ very small quantities by small 
It is very difficult to esti- 


farmers. 
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mate the Full Rough production but 
it is safe to assume that its total 
quantity will be negligible; there- 
fore, we suggest to those spinners 
who have been using Full Rough 
cotton to be prepared to use a sub- 
stitute, because the original Full 
Rough will no longer be available 
in large quantities. As a best sub- 
stitute we recommend Tanguis 
Rough, our type Burr, which will 
only be available in July or August 
and finally. 


Moderate Rough. 


“This cotton is grown particularly 
in Iquitos, along the Amazon River, 
and we consider it the best substi- 
tute at the present time. Business 
in moderate Rough is quiet, because 
there are still several small lots of 
Full Rough available, which take 
care of the immediate demand. But 
once these stocks have been dispos- 
ed of, there is no doubt that mod- 
erate Rough will take the place of 
Full Rough cotton, or else spinners 
will have to seek an entirely new 
variety as a substitute. We quote 
moderate Rough cotton, our type 
Luisa at 33 cents per pound, and we 
think it is very attractive compared 
to Full Rough at 42 cents f.o.b. cars 
New York fumigated. 


China. 


“Business in China cotton has 
been comparatively small this year, 
as a result of the high premium 
demanded by China shippers. China 
cotton is still selling at 100 points 
on futures, whereas in normal years 
it has sold 200 to 300 points under 
American futures; naturally, the 
demand cannot be as great, due to 
the high premium. We quote for 
the best selections of China cotton, 
known as “best quality Tientsin No. 
i,” 25 cents f.o.b. cars fumigated. 
There is no indication that China 
cotton will sell cheaper, as the sup-. 
ply is small and the demand quite 
active, particularly on the part of 
Japanese interests. 


India. 
“Business is very quiet in_ this 


variety. Several transactions have 
been made lately at 22% cents to 23 


cents for India Smooth and 24% 
cents for India Rough. Spinners 


only buy from hand to mouth, as 
they anticipate a decline in. these 
varieties. 


“Under these circumstances it 
seems reasonable, equitable and 
fair that short cotton should sell at 
22 cents per pound on the plantation 
and long staple at 30 cents. Par- 
ticularly will these prices prove 
attractive on the basis of, say, 13,- 
000,000 bales, because a large pro- 
duction means lower cots and pros- 
perity all around.” 


Social Circle Cotton Mill. 


Social Circle, Ga. 


11,808 spinning spindles; 334 looms. 


W. L. Phillips 
C. E. Willis 
J. H. Higginbotham Weaver 
R. L. Baleam Cloth Room 
L. A. Simons .__... Master Mechanic 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build spccial Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


| Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


- mporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


\A PATENTED 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mi 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


a 


- Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 
as it was the day you 


installed it. 


- 
| 
> 
2 
‘ 
¥ 4 4 
‘ 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Funtain Co 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Chicago Cotton Market 


Chicago is to be a permanent cot- 
ton market. 

The pioneering period of five 
months, which ended today, has 
proved the project to be a commer- 
cial success, acording to President 
Frank L. Carey of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

“Steady growth of the cotton fu- 
tures market since its creation De- 
cember i, said President Carey, 
“has been ample proof of its impor- 
tance in the world of commerce. All 
the obstacles of a new market have 
been ‘met and surmounted. And to- 
day there is every assurance thal 
Chicago is to be a permanent cotton 
market. 


“Future contracts provide for de- 
livery of cotton at Houston and Gal- 
veston, the largest exporting point 
in the world. Delivery on these con- 
tracts in each of the active trading 
months has been of good volume. 
The fact has been clearly establish- 
ed during the five months that Chi- 
cago futures are readily convertible 
mto physical cotton. 


“Volume of trading has shown 4 
slow but steady imcrease. From 
the Southwest, which has support- 
ed the market from the start and 
which was instrumental in its crea- 
tion, there is an increasing amount 
of hedging business. Incidentally, 
no single development in recent 
years has so closely allied the South- 
west and the Chicago district. 


“When the new market was es- 
tablished there was some apprehen- 
sion that business might-be diverted 
to this market to the disadvantage 
of the older exchanges at New York 
and New Orleans. Such fears were 
unfounded. Just as New York felt 
no ill effects from the establishment 
of the market at New Orleans, these 
older markets have lost no business 
as a result of the Chicago market's 
operation. But on the contrary the 
older markets probably have bene- 
fiitted by the competition. It is a 
curious fact that new markets in- 
crease the amount of business for 
all markets, for they develop new 
interest in a commodity. They also 
tend to stablize prices. Happily the 
new market has had the support 
and assistance of the older markets. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated 
that the cotton trade, particularly 
of the Southwest, needed another 
future market where the business in 
spot cotton for export and domes- 
tic consumption could be hedged by 
the purchase and sale of contracts 
adequately protected by a deliver- 
able reserve stock. This need has 
been fulfilled. 

“It is the confident belief that the 
plan of trading at Chicago with de- 
livery at Houston and Galveston will 
develop into one of the major in- 
fluences in the marketing of the 
American cotton crop.” 

J. W. Garrow, president of the 
Texas Cotton Association, declared 
that the Chicago cotton market “has 
seemingly answered in a ralher un- 
expected way the question of South- 
ern deliveries, the advisability of 
which we have discussed for many 
years and upon which the members 
of the Texas Cotton Association 
have for as many years differed. 
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“It would seem that the establish- 
ment of futures trading in Chicago 
should be viewed with utmost sal- 
isfaction. We are in no wise de- 
prived of any of the uses and bene- 
fits of the New York and New Or- 
leans contracts. But we have the 
added privilege of hedging our oper- 
ations in a market the location of 
whose contracts is identical with the 
points of concentration of the bulk 
of our cotton and in the path of 
the direct movement of all western 
cotton to foreign markets. 


“It has now been functioning long 
enuogh for it to have become recog- 
nized as an established and depend- 
able addition to the marketing me- 
chinery of our great product.” 


Finished Goods Output in 
March 


Washington, D. C.— Announce- 
ment was made at the division o! 
research and_ statistics, Federal! 
Trade Board, that the National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics, at the request of the Feder- 
al Trade Board, had arranged for a 
monthly survey within the industry. 

Results of the first month’s in- 
quiries covering production and 
shipments of finished cotton fabrics 
for March, 1925, as compared with 
February, 1925, were made public to- 
day along with the statement. 


An explanatory note points ou! 
that. many plants were unable to 
give details under the respective 
headings of “white goods,” “dyed 
goods” and “printed goods,” and that 
as a result of their reporting totals 
only, the figures did not represen! 
the total output in these subdivi- 
sions, but were correct as grand 
totals for the various districts. 


According to the statement, there 
was a total of 38,597,206 yards 0! 
white goods finished during March. 
as compared with 33,819,182 yards 
during February. Dyed goods fin- 
ished during March totaled 33,914,- 
845 yards, as compared with 30,- 
483,692 yards for February, and 
printed goods totaled 11,700,233 yards 
for March, as compared with 8,923%.- 
079 yards for February. 


Accompanying the data was 4 
statement from the secretary of th: 
association, which reads as follows: 

“The accompanying figures. are 
compiled from statistics furnished 
by 28 out of 54 members of this as- 
sociation. 


“It is probably fair to state tha’ 
in the absence of having specific de- 
taid at hand, the figures given fo’ 
the various classes of work would 
cover approximately the following 
percentages of the entire industry: 
White goods, 70 per cent; dyed 
goods, 55 per cent and printed goods. 
25 per cent. 

“The figures given represent re- 
ports from exactly the same finish- 
ers for the two months, both for the 
totals and for the subdivisions, and 
therefore are strictly comparable. 


“It should be noted that there |5 
not included in this tabulation a rec- 
ord covering District No. 6, as this 
district took in the report of one 
member only, who has discontinued 
filing his report.” 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending May 2, 1925. 


1925. 1924. 1923. 
Visible supply American 2,910,000 1,803,000 1,683,000 
Into sight for week. 103,000 105,000 87,000 
Mill takings during 295,000 183,000 161,000 
takings since Aug. 11,956,000 9,400,000 10,476,000 
83,000 108,000 37,000 
Exports since Aug. ist_.___»__. 7,312,000 4,915,000 4,102,000 

Government Reports. 

1925. 1924. 1923. 
Acreage this season a... 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 
Indicated crop July 25. eee 42,444,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
Indicated crop middle of July 44,934,000 
Indicated crop end of July _. 42,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end of Aug. . 42,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
Indicated crop middle of Sept... 
Indicated crop end of Sept. vt. 42,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 
Indicated crop end or Oct... 
Indicated crop middle of Nov... 
Indicated crop end of Nov... 438, 453,000 
Ginned to Oct. ist 
Ginned to Dec. ist. ee 
Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925_ 
Ginned to March 20 (final report). 43,648,754 
Carryover beginning cotton year... 2.319.000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


1924-25 1923-24. 1922-23. 

October PREIS 781,722 798,664 
November 770,002 858,337 
February 818,838 482,146 359,657 
March 734,697 332,168 318,210 
5,772,000 4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 

August 357 492 492 526 526 
435 793 484 975 494 1,020 
OC 1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
‘ovember 492 1,814 532 2.049 579 2,133 
462 2.510 529 2,663 
‘unuary 3 Ga: 2.924 577 3,088 610 3,273 
ebruary, 1925 550 3,324 508 3,595 567 3,840 
‘arch 582 3.874 484 4.079 624 4,464 
4i4 4,991 621 5,664 
une 350 5,341 542 6,203 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8S. C. 


Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9993 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Postal Phone 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


__._..__GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE —— 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with » salesman, woman preferrea, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in th; cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. L. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St.. Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


| Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods 
market were again quiet during the 
past week. Wide print cloths were 
fairly active and prices held steady, 
while sheetings, drills and many of 
the carded convertibles showed a 
price decline of from an eighth to a 
yuarter of a cent, sales being smai.. 
There was a somewhat better in- 
quiry for wide goods for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

The new prices named on percales 
and prints were on the same basis 
of the previous season and a moder- 
ate amount of business was pul 
through for delivery in June and 
July. 

Prices on print cloths held fairly 
well, but on other unfinished lines 
were weak and irregular. There was 
a further decline in sheetings and 
three-yard goods were reported 
available as low as 13 cents. Sales 
of 615 sheetings were reported an 
eighth cent lower than previous low 
prices. 

In the fine goods sections, the 
only sales reported were of small 
iots for quick shipment. There 
was little trading through the lis! 
and prices were regarded as normal. 
Voiles were off again. Combed 
broadcloths in second hands were 
lower and some easing in the price 
of carded broadcloths was noled. 

There was little activity in the 
tire fabric market. This is a nor. 
mally dull season im the trade and 
devoting itself to inventories. Most 
of the tire plants continue on full 
schedule. Present business in col- 
ton duck is slow, small orders only 
figuring in the trading. 

There was a fairly good volume 
of business in cotton and silk mix- 
tures. Small lots were ordered fre- 
quently and a few small contracts 
placed. Although crepes were not 
as active as during the past several 
weeks, prices remained unchanged. 

The heavy cotton goods markets 
have not been especially buoyant, 
but there are still many unfilled 
orders on the books, and the busi- 
ness coming forward enables mills 
to keep moving surprisingly well. 
Duck, auto fabrics, goods for rub- 
herizing, khakis, etc., are priced 
much too close to be profitable in a 
satisfactory way; nevertheless, 
there is very much less talk of cur- 
lailment in this quarter than ex- 
isted last year at this time. 

Percales sales are stated to be 
running relatively larger than ging- 
hams in proportion to current pro- 
ducing facilities. In both cases the 
highly styled and novelty goods are 
moving best. Both are ‘suffering 
somewhat from the volume of cot- 
ton goods and mixed specialties on 
the markets designed to meet the 


eall for novelty and style. Handle: 
of these staples say they expect | 
see the goods continue in slead 
growing demand as summer reta) 
ing makes progress. Most of the na). 
row print business is being done f: 
export, and low counts are bein: 
sold best. 


Though the week's inquiry in th. 
Fall River market was for a larg 
number of constructions in pri)! 
cloths as well as for both satee).- 
and twills, orders were so smaa'| 
that the total sales fell short of 40. 
000 pieces. As a whole the mark: 
has been fully as quiet as at ar 
time during the past month, ti 
buying having been practically 
the piecemeal sort for spot or near- 
hy delivery. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chica- 
go, says in their weekly review »! 
trade: “Wholesale dry goods bus)- 
ness manifests good gain over ¢. 
responding week of last year. Ti: 
gain in volume of road orders :) 
comparison with number of road 
orders received shows that retaile:- 
feel more freedom in making coin- 
mitments and getting away, from 
hand-to-mouth buying, Buyers hav: 
been in the market in much laryg:! 
numbers than during correspondii 
month of last year. Collections con- 
tinue to improve.” 

Cotton goods prices were as !:'- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s iM 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x64s 65 
eg'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s 10) 
Givay goods, 39-in., 68x72s 11 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80 P43 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... Li's 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard... Lib 
Bron sheetings, stand...... 15% 
Ticking, 8-ounce .......... 26) 
Staple ginghams, 27-in., .. Li}, 
Dress ginghams .....--.... 
Standard prints .......... on 


English Firm Desires Agency |\' 
American Hosiery and Piece Gow's 


A large wholesale firm in Len '' 
desires to represent American 
porlers dealing in piece goods «= 
rayon hosiery, acording to a re) 
received from Assistant Trade 
missioner Grant Isaacs. A 
ber of this firm will be in the Un: °" 
States about the first of May '' 
may be communicated with thro: = 
the New York district office of '' 
Bureau of Foreign and Dome-' 
Commerce. Further informa '' 
regarding this firm will be 0 ae 
available at the New York dist)! 
office or the Textile Division, W2*!' 
ington. Refer to file No. 26691. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and gooa 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.——There was no 
improvement in the demand for cot- 
fon yarns last week. Prices showed 
a further reduction of from one- 
half to a full cent. Competition 
among dealers was very keen and 
some sales were reported at prices 
a cent lower than quoted prices. 
Buyers showed a willingness to 
trade for their immediate needs on 
a very low price basis, but were not 
interested in contracts for future 
delivery. The price situation as a 
whole is very irregular, due to the 
bargian hunting tactics of buyers 
and the very small volume of busi- 
ness going through. Many counts of 
varn were reported available at very 
cheap prices and buyers were not 
interested except where prices were 
considered of the bargain nature. 

There was no change in the quol- 
ed prices on combed and merceri- 
zed yarns, but some offerings from 
stock were lower, Combed yarns, 
however, continued relatively much 
firmer and higher than the carder 
numbers. Mills on combed yarns 
are reported as well under for the 
next several weeks and their posi- 
(ion is regarded as considerably bet- 
ter tahn that of carded yarn spin- 
ners, 

Carded yarn sales, both weaving 
and knitting, were limited during 
the week to filling in supplies. He- 
ports indicate that stocks of yarns 
are still low and that curtailment 
is increasing. 

Yarn prices were published in this 
market as follows: 

Southern Two-Ply Chain ms ge 
2-ply 8s 39 a 2-ply 26s a 
2-ply 10s__.39%a 2-ply 30s eyes? 
2-ply 16s 41 a 2-ply 40s__.60 a62 


2-ply 20s 2-ply 50s_..68 a 
2-ply 24s_..45 


ee Two-Ply 


Rs 38 40s_._.. ads 
to 12s_ 39 4 40s ex. 60 a62 
41 a 50s 67 aé68 
120s 424ea_ Tinged Carpet— 
248 45 a 3 and 4-ply 354%a36 
26s White Carpet— 
30s 3614a37 3 and 4-ply 37 a37% 
36s 56 
Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
6s, 1- ply 36 a. 12s, 2-ply_.37 a- 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply__41 
4-ply 26s, 2-ply._.45 a 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply..46 a 


3-ply 36%4a37 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and 5-ply 


8s 38 a39 16s 42 ads 
10s 39 20s 
12s 40 aédl 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 
l4s 
168 41 a 
208 42%a__ 
Scutheora Single Skeins. 

40 a. 30s__..____ _47%a48 


Southern Frame Cones. 


Ss 37 %a_. 22s 
10s 38 a 24s 42%4a 

128 38iea 26s 43 a. 
14s 39 (a 28s 44 a45 
16s 30s 45 wu. 
18s 40 a 30s tying in 45 a 

20s 40 a 40s 56%a57% 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s_._.56 a60 2-ply 50s...85 a 
2-ply 20s_..56 a62 2-ply 60s_..90 a 
2-ply 30s_..65 a67 2-ply 70s...95 al 00 
2-ply 36s_..68 a75 2-ply 80s__.1 O05a1 10 
2-ply 40s...76 a80 


Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
50 60 


10s a... 30s 
12s 51 au. 
18s 53 a 38s8__. 68 
208 40s 
22s 54 50s 75 a. 
248 54%4a_. 60s 85 
26s 55 95 
28s 57 808 1 Oba. 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread- Twist 
Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply..52 a 36s, 2-ply..64 a. 
22s, 2-ply..53 40s, 2-ply..66 a 
24s, 2-ply..55 a. 45s, 2-ply..69 a.. 
30s, 2-ply..58 a. 50s, 2-up...74 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 7 a 22s APM 53 a 
12s 48 a 26s 55 
14s 49 a 28s 
20s 52 a 30s 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 

The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Spinners Association says: 

“The yarn market remains quiet, 
with but little demand, business be- 
ing confined to small spot lots for 
immediate delivery. In spite of the 
fact that consumers of yarn are not 
active in purchasing, and business 
for several weeks past has been 
apathetic, yarn prices remain firm. 
Purchasers are having to shop the 
market carefully to secure their re- 
quirements. 

“In spite of rumors to the effect 
that spinners are accumulating 
stocks there has been no evidence 
of weakness of prices or offers of 
delivery to substatiate this report. 


On the contrary there is every evi- 


dence of increased curtailment! in 
spinners’ operations. 

“With the slack demand and low 
level of prices the yarn markei 
shows but little movement from 
week to week.” 


Unemployment in German Textile 
Industries Decreases 
Unemployment statistics of the 
German Textile Workers’ Associa- 
tion, which usually furnish the most 
reliable indication of the labor situ- 
ation in the textile industry, show 
that the improvement which began 
in August, 1924, only 46.9 per cen! 
of the 462,000 textile workers includ- 
ed in this organization were fully 
employed. Figures for February, 
1925, show an increase fo 843 per 

cent. 
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Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


nter, Treasurer 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 


. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIREGT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street. 


Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


If you use ring travelers of any description for spinning or twisting yarns 
and threads, we would be glad to furnish you, 
of our Victor travelers to enable 


will cost you only the 
for them now. 


Give Yourself a Present 


you to make 


a 


‘ce, With a sufficient quantity 
a thorough competitive test. It 
price of a post card (lic) to let us know your need. Send 


VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. B. CARTER 


Providence, R. L. 


615 Third National Bank Bidg. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. u. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 


Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), 


Elkin, N. 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


Duck Lue ‘@trape 


= 4 Leather ‘Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C 


Established 1869 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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For Sale 


One 70” Buffalo Exhauster, 30” 
outlet. One lot of machine shop 
and wood working equipment. 
One lot hangers, ball bearings, 
couplings, shafting, etc. All prac- 
tically new. 
Shuttle 
Company, Greenville, 8. C. 


quick sale. Shambow 


For Sale 


One pair 60 Spindle 11x5% Woon- 
socket Slubbers, with chain driv- 
en carriage, late model and in 
perfect condition.. High Shoals 
Mill, High Shoals, N. C 


Bargain prices for 


Wanted 


A good section man for 17 twist- 
ers and 7 spoolers. Apply R. 8. 
Wooten, Wilson Cotton Mills, 
Wilson, N. C. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, 
P. 0. Box 792 


Southern Representative 

GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


$25.00 REWARD 


For the information leading to 
the whereabouts of Edna Moss 
and Scott Hendricks. Left Kings 
Mountain, N. C., April 18, in Ford 
coup. Motor No. 8776328, 1924 
model, equipped with drum head 
lights, step plates on running 
board, the property of the Kings 
Mountain Motor Co. Edna Moss 
is nineteen years old, five feet 
few inches tall, weight one hun- 
dred and fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds, extra fair skin, blonde, 
bobbed curly hair, grayish blue 
eyes. I call special attention to 
her two front upper teeth has 
open space between them that 
could slip knife blade. Scott Hen- 
dricks, age about twenty-five, 
tall, slender, dark skin, black 
hair, about six feet tall, weight 
about one hundred (fifty 
pounds. Girl works in mill as 
quiller. Both well dressed when 
last seen. Man as ecard room 
hand and sometimes plays base- 
ball. Both parties may ‘be pass- 
ing under an assumed name. 

If located together arrest, hold 
and wire 

W. G. Moss or Chief of Police 

Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Wanted 
Spindle Plumber. Must be first- 
class or don't apply. Pay 50 cents 
per hour. Jno. W. Ridenhour, 
P. O. Box 3, Albemarle, N. C. 


Wanted 


Tiemg-in machine operator who 
can operate and fix machine. 
Very light job. Apply T. M. CG, 
care Southern. Textile Bulletin. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Wanted 

Position as superintendent. Forty 
years old, married. Twenty years 
experience in all phases of cotton 
manufacturing. Graduate of Tex- 
tile College. 
character, executive ability, ete. 
Address: “Experienced,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


A-1 references as to § 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICe AND FACTORY: 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


Oils, Dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes, and any item of a 
chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pear! Street. New York, N. Y. 


Wanted 
Experienced cloth room and fin- 
ishing room overseer for mill on 
chambray, denim and other 
coarse colored cottons. Apply J. 
\. M., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


_ ROCKFORD PLL - U. S .A. 


GARLAN 


LOOM PICKERS ad 


GARLAND MFG. CO..saco, MAINE 


TRADE MARK 


LOOM HARNESSES [| 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Carolina National Bank Building S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 


Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 


company insurance cost. 
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